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The Organisation of 
Employment Services in Economically 
Underdeveloped Countries 


In the economically underdeveloped countries, where the employ 
ment market 1s frequently characterised by a large supply of workers, 
mostly unskilled, and a relatively small demand for such workers, the 
development of an effective national employment service ts of the greatest 
importance. The functions of such a service, which are not necessarily 
the same as those of the employment services of industrialised countries, 
are the subject of the following article. 

After a brief review of the general features of the employment 
market in these countries and the limitations of the mere placement 
function, the article discusses the tasks that should be undertaken 
by the employment service and how the service should be organised. 
Stress is laid on the over-riding tmportance of the collection of informa- 
tion on the employment market, including the analysis of occupa- 
tional skills. 


INCE the end of the Second World War steps have been taken 

in many economically underdeveloped countries and regions to 
establish or improve employment services. At first these measures 
were often direct imitations of those that seemed to have given good 
results in industrialised countries, though the limited resources 
available did not usually permit the establishment of services as 
extensive as some that already existed elsewhere. A lack of funds 
does not, however, completely explain the disappointing results of 
these measures as regards the solution of employment problems 
It has become increasingly clear over the last few years that in 
underdeveloped countries these services have to meet needs that 
are generally different from those of industrialised countries and 
have to function in different conditions. Irom the first uncertain 
attempts made in this field, certain conclusions are beginning to 
emerge with regard to the kind of problem to which the services 
should give priority and with regard to matters of internal organisa- 
tion and structure that arise when services are being developed to 
cope with these problems. While generalisations should be treated 
with caution, since the task of organising the labour market differs 
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from country to country and even from one area to another in the 
same country, it seems possible and useful to state certain prin 
ciples which are derived from the experience acquired to date and 
seem to be of general application 

The objective of full employment and of a gradual raising of 
standards of living has brought out the need for ensuring a more 
thorough and effective utilisation of manpower resources. Every- 
where, in industrialised countries as in others, this raises problems 
that are fundamentally of two kinds: there have to be sufficient 
productive jobs to afford employment for all the labour force, and 
the supply of labour and the demand for it have to be adjusted in 
terms both of numbers and of occupational requirements. Although 
these two problems cannot be studied in complete isolation, this 
article will deal with the second, in the form it takes in economic- 
ally underdeveloped countries. More particularly, it is intended to 
consider what the employment service can do to solve this problem. 

The general label “economically underdeveloped countries” 
admittedly covers a wide variety of conditions, and this variety 
also extends to the employment situation. Overpopulation in 
certain Asian countries, the low population density in various parts 
of Latin America and Africa and the diversity of natural resources 
and economic activities in individual countries, besides the diversity 
of climate and cultural and social conditions—all these factors 
help to make problems of manpower utilisation different in each 
particular case. Certain factors, however, that are common to most 
of these countries have an undeniable influence on employment 
and on the workers themselves, and they cannot be ignored in 
working out a realistic policy for the organisation of employment. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The main factor is clearly the lack of jobs for the available 
workers, on account of the elementary stage of economic develop- 
ment. 

Although no details are available on this, it seems that generally 
speaking such a situation shows itself more in the form of underem- 
ployment than of complete unemployment ; but in many towns and 
industrial centres there is visible unemployment, and there are 
indications that in a number of countries urban unemployment 
may be increasing. As for underemployment, it is a very complex 
matter, and analysis and evaluation are difficult without systematic 
study. In general terms it can be said that basically it takes the 
following three forms: seasonal unemployment in agriculture ; 
visible underemployment in all sectors (equivalent to the number 
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of workers who could be withdrawn from these sectors without 
causing a fall in production or changing existing methods) ; and 
latent underemployment in all sectors (equivalent to the additional 
number of workers who could be withdrawn through simple changes 
of production methods not calling for any considerable investment). 
Even in countries that are not overpopulated in the strict sense, 
population increase leads to the entry into the labour market each 
year of large and ever-growing numbers of young workers. In 
India, for example, the net annual increase in the labour force has 
been estimated at 1.8 miliion persons. It is important that these 
people should be able to find productive work, since otherwise they 
tend to swell the ranks of the unemployed and the underemployed, 
who live on the nation and slow down the raising of living standards. 
To cope with this position, particularly since the Second World 
War, most underdeveloped countries and areas have launched 
economic development plans, one aim of which is to increase the 
number of productive jobs available to the labour force. In Latin 
America the war led to the establishment of the first blast furnac« 
the establishment of iron-and-steel-making facilities at Volta 
Redonda in Brazil, Monterrey in Mexico and Huachipato in Chile 
gave a Start to the production of pig-iron and rolled steel for a 
number of new manufacturing industries. The first blast furnace 
was fired in October 1954 at Paz de Rio, and plans for the constru: 
tion of iron and steel mills in Argentina, Peru an! Venezuela are 
already at an advanced stage. At the same time electrification i 
being undertaken on all sides, the immediate result being not only 
that rural workers are being provided with a form of power easy 
to distribute and consume but also that considerable reserves of 
power are being built up for the establishment of new industri 
Finally, the relative cheapness of labour, import difficulties and 
high customs duties have induced many foreign undertaking 
establish in the countries of this region subsidiaries to 
and often to carry out at any rate the partial manufactur 
product 
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achieved some degree of economic independence with regard to a 
number of consumer goods. Although the industrialisation of 
Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines is still only beginning, these 
countries have drawn up economic development plans and set up 
the necessary machinery for their implementation. 

In Africa also the spectacular development of many urban 
centres (in a number of which the population has doubled or trebled 
since before the Second World War) is evidence of the progress 
made outside the sphere of primary production. 

In spite of this remarkable progress, secondary industry still 
employs only a small fraction of the gainfully occupied population 
in most of these countries. This is shown by the following list 
which gives the percentage of the gainfully occupied population 
employed in secondary industries generally in different countries 


Percentage 

Africa : 

ee op a Sk. SR yr te ae a 7 

ES ee ee ee ee ; 6 

Raine te 8 Le ee eae tee oe 
Asia: 

Federation of Malaya 

India 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Thailand. 


Latin America : 
re ena ehhh ye sn le ce & oe EB 
EEE Ee ee ee ee a eee 
Ue 
rs ete gee he wg af eS a 7 
tlie «arse & a eo Pd. ae Se 
CE ee ee ee 
EES a a 
i en a as we eae 


This proportion is, of course, lower if only manufacturing industries 
are taken into account and lower still if only factory employment 
is considered. 

These figures, particularly when compared with the correspond- 
ing proportions in industrialised countries (49.3 per cent. of the 
gainfully occupied population is employed in secondary industries 
in Great Britain and 37 per cent. in the United States, for example), 
show that the employment of the labour surplus and of the young 
people who enter the employment market every year will call for 
greater industrialisation. A question that arises in this context is 
the kind of labour available. 

First the workers are young—in all underdeveloped regions the 
younger age groups are notably larger than in industrialised regions 
Some consider that young workers are to be preferred to older ones 
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because their physical strength is greater and they are more adapt 
able. Adaptable workers are of course particularly appreciated in 
countries that are changing rapidly, as is the case with under- 
developed countries. There are other factors, however A low 
average expectation of life among the labour force means that 
workers with valuable experience and qualifications have to be 
replace 1 more often and that full advantage can be derived from 
the adaptability of young workers only if educational and training 
facilities are adequate, which is far from being always the case 

The shortage of educational and training facilities is largely 
responsible for the psychological and vocational unpreparedness of 
the labour force for industrial work. The problem is already seriou 
and the implementation of economic development plans will make 
it more pressing. In India, for example, according to official 
estimates, the implementation of the two five-year plans involve: 
the training of about 100,000 skilled workers every year. In 
surma there will be under the economic development programme 
about 32,000 new posts for which special qualifications will be 
required, These range from that of manager of an undertaking to 
various types of skilled work. In many other countries the problem 
is already a matter of concern, though existing and future need 
have not yet been estimated 

Apart from its lack of training for modern industrial methods 
and conditions, the available labour is generally very unstablk 
The extreme poverty of the rural areas drives many workers to 
find work in towns, but they are more attracted by the prospect 
of getting away from bad living conditions than by the incentives 
of industrial work, and consequently the new industrial working 
class growing up in underdeveloped regions long retains the charac 
teristics of a shifting and unstable rural proletariat, with a high 
rate of absenteeism and a tendency to change jobs frequently 
Although the worker's links with the countryside are a great 
advantage if he cannot find employment in a town, the resulting 
instability is a considerable obstacle to the smooth operation and 
steady development of the industrial system. 

As things are, the employment market is permanently cluttered 


up with surplus labour that is difficult to use without further 


training and ill-adapted to industrial ways of life. At the same 
time economic development is impeded in all underdeveloped coun 
tries by a shortage of skilled workers, technicians and supervisor 

Another difficulty is that almost everywhere young people who ar 
sufficiently well off to train for a job tend to look towards non 
manual employment. Many are attracted, for example, to govern 
ment services, which cannot possibly provid ployment for all 
the applicants Moreover, while ome at le: of these worker 
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(teachers, doctors, etc.) could easily be put to good use in the 
villages, few of them are prepared to leave urban centres even 
when they suffer from long-term unemployment. In India, for 
example, where a systematic drive has been made to eliminate 
unemployment among intellectuals by offering them jobs in village 
schools, the results have been disappointing, and the number of 
unemployed teachers is constantly increasing. This is all the more 
regrettable in that those concerned have undergone a relatively long 
period of training which is not being put to good use ; moreover the 
development of rural education is imperative if surplus labour from 
the countryside is to be gradually absorbed in the modern economy. 


EXISTING ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


These in outline are some of the features of labour supply and 
demand that seem to be common to many underdeveloped coun- 
tries and regions. To what extent is the employment market at 
present organised to cope with the resulting difficulties, which 
have been emphasised as economic development schemes have 
been put into operation ? 

Although the situation varies from one country to another, it 
must be admitted that the organisation of the employment market 
is in most cases still in its initial stages. Supply and demand are 
largely balanced in a makeshift manner, from day to day, by the 
employers and workers themselves. In some fields recruiting 
agents, acting either on their own account or on behalf of certain 
employers, came into being long before the State began to concern 
itself with employment matters. This generally happened in 
industries where, either because of the extent of the need or because 
the workers live in remote areas, it was necessary to make recruit- 
ment more systematic. In Latin America, for example, many 
mines are located in relatively uninhabited areas on the plateaux 
high up in the Andes, and the labour force—which has to be 
frequently renewed, particularly for health reasons—often has to 
be brought from a distance. On the plantations, since there is a 
large seasonal influx of labour, there is the problem of recruiting 
workers in large numbers at specified times in addition to the 
problems of transporting them and providing them with temporary 
accommodation. In the building trades, whenever new work is 
undertaken workers have to be engaged in great numbers because 
in most underdeveloped countries the introduction of modern 
methods and the mechanisation of labour have as yet hardly 
touched these trades. Similar problems arise in the docks: th: 
demand for labour to load and unload ships is irregular, but it is 
always urgent and often for large numbers of workers. 
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The work of recruiting agents therefore meets an undeniable 
need. Unfortunately it often gives rise to abuses. The workers are 
often ignorant of the legislation enacted to protect them and 
incapable of reading the contracts offered to them; under the 
pressure of extreme poverty they are an easy prey for would-be 
exploiters. This problem has arisen, for example, in countries or 
regions where there is a large and relatively backward indigenous 
population.! The problem is not peculiar to these countries, how 
ever ; it is met with in all places where the employment market is 
flooded with destitute and uneducated workers who are ill-adapted 
to living and working conditions in the modern sector of the econ 
omy. The attraction of this sector for rural workers seems to be 
increasing, and it is becoming more and more evident that these 
workers will have to be found jobs under fair conditions 

One of the reasons for the establishment of public employment 
offices in many underdeveloped countries is a concern to provide 
employers and workers with impartial machinery to facilitate 
placement and recruitment Another reason is that the employ 
ment market becomes increasingly complex with the development 
of the economy. Some organ is required to centralise and match 
applic ations rapidly with notified vacancies, to promote or discoul 
age the mobility of labour, and in short to ensure the best possible 
utilisation of available labour in the light of economic need 


PARTIAL FAILURE OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVI 


[he measures taken up to now to cope with this double problem 
have generally not given the results that had been hoped for. In 
most cases existing placement services play only a secondary role 


on the employment market. With rare exceptions 


superseded traditional recruitment methods and the 

confine themselves to placing unskilled labour—labour 

servants or casual worker and do not succeed y any 
effective contnbution to the solution of fundamenta nployment 
problems. 

What are the reasons for this failure, or at any rate thi partial 
failure ? On the one hand it has to be recognised that in a number 
of cases the services were set up without the competent aut! ; 
really understanding that the effective operation of 
called for the fulfilment of certain basic condition 
offices were generally not opened in accordance with 


plan but to meet a vaguely apprehended need, either 
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to certain requests made by the workers at the national level or to 
conform to certain standards that had become accepted at the 
international level. In many cases also attempts were made to 
transplant systems applied in totally different countries, without 
adapting them to local conditions. No preliminary study was 
made of the local industrial structure, of the employment for which 
undertakings most frequently had vacancies, of the characteristics 
of the available labour or of labour turnover in the various under- 
takings. No attempt was made to obtain the co-operation of 
employers’ and of workers’ organisations before opening the offices, 

On the other hand, employment services were often treated 
as poor relations. They were not provided with sufficient funds 
to allow them to recruit enough competent staff or to establish 
themselves in suitable premises. Nor was good use always made 
of the premises available ; instead of their being used for a well 
organised service with a limited number of offices, the number of 
offices was often multiplied without any of them being equipped 
for the problems in hand. 

In a few countries also there is no legislative foundation to give 
employment services permanence, and their life is extended from 
year to year—that is to say, it is threatened every year. This lack 
of stability, which prevents the making of long-term plans for the 
development or improvement of the services, also has an unfor- 
tunate effect on their day-to-day operations: it encourages a 
tendency to justify the existence of the services at any cost, even 
by questionable means, for example by falsely inflating the number 
of placements made ; it leads to a drop in staff morale ; and it 
makes the recruitment of qualified persons difficult because they 
hesitate to take a job with a body having a very uncertain future. 

Whatever may be their intrinsic faults, however, it should be 
added that these services could hardly have contributed effectively 
to the solution of employment market problems within the narrow 
bounds of the duties attributed to them. Generally speaking, their 
role has been regarded as exclusively one of placement : they have 
been made responsible for receiving notices of vacancies and appli- 
cations for employment and for matching them as closely as 
possible. Since in all countries where economic development is 
under way a feature of the labour market is a deep-seated lack of 
balance between supply and demand in terms of both quantity 
and quality, the best that the registers of vacancies and applica- 
tions kept by placement offices can do is reflect the lack of balance. 
In practice they fail even to do that, because really skilled workers, 
who are much in demand, rarely need to go to these offices to find 
work ; knowing this, employers use other means to find the skilled 
labour they need ; ‘nd the ease with which they can recruit unskilled 
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labour on their own gives them no incentive to apply to the publi 
placement services, which are from the first in a bad position for 
carrying out their duties. 


ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN THES! 
COUNTRII 


As was to be expected, this situation has led to a certain cep 
ticism in some circles in underdeveloped countries with regard to 
the usefulness of employment services. What is the good, the 
argument runs, of paying for such services—even if the amount 
is small—if they do not help to solve the fundamental problems of 
the employment market 

Ihe experience of the last few years shows, however, that 
employment services can on the contrary play a decisive part a 
long as they are not expected to play it in isolation, as has been 
the case in the past ; in other words their work must be part of a 
broader, co-ordinated manpower policy. The notion that it i 
necessary to have an over-all policy in this field ts relatively new 
in most underdeveloped countries, but it is steadily gaining ground 
In the first stages of economic planning any attention given to 
the manpower factor used to be quite incidental. Although invest 
ment, the construction of factories and the proce of economi 
evolution were generally given careful consideration, it seemed to 
be taken for granted sometimes that the workers required to 
implement such schemes would always be found without difficulty 
It is only recently that some importance has been attached in a 
few countries to the question of proper manpower utilisation 


precisely because manpower rais« ome of the most difficult of 


the problems arising in economic development 
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needs likely to change in view of existing prospects and economic 
development plans ? 

It is when replies have to be found to these questions that the 
employment service has an essential part to play. In most under- 
developed countries, no doubt, as pointed out above, its know- 
ledge of the situation, and even more its knowledge of future 
trends, is for the moment only sketchy. But it should be recognised 
that little importance has been attached as yet to this side of 
employment service work, and that in most cases nothing has 
been done to enable it to be developed in a systematic way. Yet 
provided it is suitably equipped, has trained staff at its disposal 
and has clearly defined responsibility in this field, the employment 
service, being at the heart of the employment market, is the body 
that should logically be responsible for collecting such information. 

It is therefore necessary to think out once again the tasks and 
the organisation of the employment service with a view to achieving 
a considerable development of its information work. Such a devel- 
opment does not imply that traditional placement work should 
be abandoned, but experience shows that it is wholly advantageous 
for this work to be itself based on a more exact knowledge of the 
position, trends and problems of the employment market. 

Just as the implementation of an over-all manpower policy 
involves the co-ordinated participation of different departments, 
the information required to work out such a policy cannot be 
collected in a single confined field, and arrangements therefore 
have to be made to secure the co-operation of all the bodies that 
may have useful information. The role of an employment service 
in this connection is to act as a receiving centre for this information, 
to stimulate its collection when the need arises, to bring to light 
the implications of such information and to complete it as and 
when required through its own inquiries. This calls for close 
co-operation with national statistical departments and with all 
other departments or bodies, whether official or not, that are 
concerned with demographic, technical, social or economic problems. 

The main objectives of an employment information programme 
are as follows: 


(a) to ensure that when general population census figures are 
analysed, the information of economic interest is analysed as soon 
as possible, taking into account the information required in the 
manpower field ; 


(b) to obtain detailed statistics, at regular intervals, from the 
bodies that systematically keep in touch with labour in any rela 
tively large sector of the economy (statistics relating to social 
security, production, foreign workers, labour inspection, etc.) ; 
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(c) to organise inquiries in undertakings and among individuals 
(sampling inquiries) into employment and conditions of work ; and 


(d) to collect information relating to short- and long-term 
economic programmes that may involve special manpower prob- 
lems such as the retraining of certain groups of workers who 
have left their employment as a result of technical progress, or 
the new manpower demand caused by the introduction of new 
industries or a new manufacturing process. 


Collection of Occupational Information 


3y such means as these it will be possible to obtain at regular 
intervals fairly detailed information on the labour force and on 
the current situation and the probable changes with regard to 
the number of workers available and required. Experience has 
shown, however, that such figures, however useful, are not suffi- 
cient for working out practical measures to solve particular man 
power problems. This information has to be supplemented by 
further information relating to the kind of labour required : what 
are the occupational skills for the jobs to be done ? What should be 
the required aptitudes and the practical and theoretical knowledge 
of workers to be considered for these jobs ? In relation to these 
requirements, what are the occupations that have enough points 
in common, or are sufficiently similar, to allow consideration to 
be given, in case of need, to some mobility of labour among them ? 
And how do these requirements vary in different industries and 
occupations as a result of the changes that are always occurring 
in techniques, equipment and the organisation of work ? 

Such information with regard to the type of labour required 
is essential for a variety of reasons. Without it the selection and 


placement of workers can only be a rough and ready process and 
is bound to lead to disappointments. The existing weakness of 
employment services in a number of underdeveloped countries in 


this re pect accounts for the difficulties they have met a oon as 
they have had to deal with placement or recruitment tor job in 
which a certain amount of skill is required 

[he same applies to vocational training. At the present day 
the shortage of facilities in relation to the number of workers in 
need of training is matched by the general unsuital y of training 
arrangements in relation to the real requirements of the variou 
occupations. Only by the systematic collection of mation on 
occupations as they are practised in various indu 
different parts of the country can a 
the preparation of vocational training 

Similarly the classification of occupation 
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similarity of the work performed must of necessity be based on a 
good knowledge of the characteristics of these occupations. Such 
a classification has as yet rarely been made in underdeveloped 
countries. It is essential, however, both for the information work 
of employment services (since it provides the means of presenting 
in convenient form the occupational information collected con- 
cerning the employment market) and for their placement duties 
(since it makes it easier to discover the types of work between 
which transfers of labour can be made when the need arises). 

To obtain this information the employment service must be 
in a position to carry out special inquiries along industrial and 
occupational lines at least in the most important industries in the 
particular country, and it must be able to count on the co-operation 
of the other public or private bodies that collect related informa- 
tion, in order that the activities of the various bodies active in 
this field may supplement one another and not overlap. 


Development of Other Activities as the Need Arises 


In addition to its task of collecting information on the employ- 
ment market and on individual occupations the employment service 
has its own part to play in the solution of the special problems 
involved in the organisation of the employment market. Since it is 
acquainted with the essential factors in these problems it is in a 
better position to adapt its organisation and functions to particular 
known needs, In some cases the employ.nent market with which the 
service deals will be an urban and industrial one in which the 
problems will be much the same as they are in industrialised coun 
tries ; sometimes the service will have to act to improve the condi 
tions under which workers migrate at seasonal or other intervals, 
and sometimes it will have to investigate the problems of an employ 
ment market on which there are too many workers owing to a 
drift to the towns or owing to an influx of refugees. In yet other 
cases it will devote its attention to estimating the demand for 
immigrants and to placing immigrant workers. The very diversity 
of the situations that arise means that no uniform blueprint can 
be drafted for the development of employment services in all 
countries that are becoming industrialised ; at the most, certain 
guiding principles can be laid down. 

First of all it is important that a scale of priorities should be 
drawn up for the development of the service's proposed activities. 
It was pointed out above that in any case information work should 
come first. Apart from this, it has to be determined in the light 
of available resources, what other work can profitably be done 
that will contribute to the solution of urgent employment problems 
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offices. In this respect also the situation in different parts of the 
country should be examined with a view to ascertaining which of 
these parts are most in need of the services of an employment 
office : it is better to have only a limited number of really efficient 
offices than to increase their number at the expense of the qualit 

of the services provided. Indeed, in the latter case there would 
merely be an unprofitable expenditure of funds, while any 

dence employers and workers might have had in the employment 
service would be undermined. 


Pilot Employment Offices 


Recent experience in a number of underdeveloped countries 
particularly in connection with technical assistance programm 
tends to show that at the initial stage it is not necessary to establish 
a network of employment offices at once, even in the main economic 
centres. On the other hand there are considerable advantages to 
be derived from the organisation of a single pilot employment 
office, since this allows concentration of effort. The experimental 
character of such a project emphasises the need to develop the 
work of the office not in accordance with any theoretical blueprint 
but in response to the specific problems of the area. The task of 
devising methods and procedures to secure the efficient execution 
of this work provides training for the staff, which is given a pra 
tical and constructive attitude towards organisational matters 
affecting the office itself and the employment market which it aim 
to serve. With such training the officials of the pilot employment 
office can form the cadre for the future technical and administrative 
staff of the central employment service organisation when other 


offices are set up 


Central Organisation 


It is important that when the number of operating offices mak« 
such a central headquarters necessary it should be sufficiently 
strong and well staffed to be a powerful force for the development 
of the service as a whole in a way that will meet the proved 
needs of the employment market. The tasks of the organisation 
will be many. It will have to organise at the national level a 
programme of research into employment and individual occupa 
tions. It will have to analyse and interpret information collected 
from various sources and draw conclusions with regard to thi 
steps to be taken. It will have to draft the instructions and forn 
required for the satisfactory operation of regional or local offic 
and modify them in the hght of experience and changing needs 
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It will have to organise a department for the inspection of these 
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be drawn up with such information, which can be supplied by the 
local employment office. It is therefore most desirable to call on 
the office to participate in the planning of such measures 


Status and Budget of Employment Services 


It is evident from the above that, provided the employment 
service can collect all the manpower information that is increasingly 
recognised to be necessary, it has a very important part to play in 
countries in the course of economic development. For this, certain 
conditions must be fulfilled. The service must have stable founda 
tions to ensure its survival, and there must be a clear statutory 
definition of its duties. The needs resulting from these duties in 
terms of staff, equipment and the publication of the necessary 
guides, circulars or forms should be fully understood and the 
budget of the service should correspond to these needs. Today 
the work of the employment service is all too often impeded 
because a lack of calculating machines prevents figures collected 
in an employment information programme from being utilised, o1 
because there are no funds to pay for the printing of certain 
essential forms. 

The employment service also has to be sufficiently high in the 
administrative hierarchy, for the following two reasons : its opinion 
must have the necessary weight both in the co-ordinating agencies 
on which it may be represented and with other departments with 
which it may have to co-operate; and it must also be in a position 
to retain the able people on its staff, who are apt, if prospects are 
too limited, to look elsewhere for a more promising career, leaving 
the service to do its work as best it may with incompetent personnel 

No doubt these conditions entail granting employment service 
a higher status and more funds than they now have in most undet 
developed countries. It is not to be expected that the principl 
will be accepted at a moment’s notice, but it should be recognised 
that as a counterpart to this change there would be a considerable 
development in the duties of the services, which would justify its 
introduction, and that this development would be intended to 
meet a need that is no longer questioned, namely to have available 
exact and detailed information on employment generally and on 
individual occupations, so that measures may be taken in good 
time and with full knowledge of all the relevant factors to lighten 
the impact on the workers of the tremendous changes resulting 
from economic, industrial and technical development and _ so 
ensure that the economy will have the different kinds of labour it 
requires. Moreover, as compared with the tremendous waste of 
effort and wealth likely to be entailed by economic development 
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RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYE! AND WORKER 


However perfect the machinery at its disposal and whatever 
the extent of its resources, an employment service cannot be 
uccessful without the co-operation of its chief customers ° 
namely employers and workers. It has been pointed out above that 
the reason why the information collected on labour supply and 
demand have so far been of little value is that both employers and 
workers have little faith in the usefulness of the services and have 
made only limited use of them. To overcome this difficulty some 
have suggested that it should be mad compul Ol to notify the 
employment service whenever any workers are required or at anyrate 
to give notice of applications and more particularly of vacancies 
It is to be feared, however, that such measures would have the 


opposite effect from the one hoped for. They might well result 


in the employment service having more work than it can handle 
and valuable time and staff would be required to supervise them 
enforcement. Moreover these measure would not be sufficient 
on their own to solve existing placement and recruitment problem 
which are due to a fundamental lack of balance between the 
potential supply of labour and the actual supply. On the other 
hand, since there would be no notable improvement in the situatior 
to make up for the irritating nature of the supervision, these 
measure might well undermine the employer and worker 
good will towards the service 

It seems, therefore, that 1t would be better to allow the employ 
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gramme, for example, an employment office must be able to count 
on the confidence and good will of the employers among whom it 
will have to carry out its inquiries. The officials in charge of these 
inquiries must make their reasons and objectives understood 
failing which it is all too likely that the inquiries will be regarded 
as tiresome inspections and even as unjustified interference with 
business. Every care should be taken to prevent the staff from 
acquiring a bureaucratic mentality, since this is bound to dis- 
courage employers and workers from using the service 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis has intentionally been based on the 
special situation and problems of the labour market in under- 
developed countries and not on the international standards already 
established by the Employment Service Convention and Recom- 
mendation adopted in 1948 by the International Labour Conference 
To what extent do the conclusions stated above differ from the 
provisions of these two instruments ? 

It is certain that not one of the principles embodied in the 
Convention and the Recommendation is invalid in respect of under- 
developed countries. There is merely a difference of emphasis : the 
collection of information on employment stands out as the primary 
and principal task of employment services in such countries, whereas 
the 1948 standards regarded it as of equal importance with other 
activities. However, this is not so much a divergence as the natural 
extension of an idea that was already gaining ground in 1948 
Even then the Employment Service Recommendation devoted no 
less than seven Paragraphs to employment information matters 
and gave explicit recognition in Paragraph 9 to the importance of 
manpower budgets “ in order to facilitate the best possible organisa- 
tion of the employment market as an integral part of the national 
programme for the achievement and maintenance of full employ 
ment and the development and use of productive resources ”. And 
it is just as necessary to be informed on the existing position and 
trends of labour supply and demand in the organisation of the 
labour market in industrialised countries as it is in others. It is 
true that, either because the lack of information was less marked 
or because manpower problems were not so acute, all that was done 
in certain industrialised countries was to allow the employment 
service to collect more or less routine information, sometimes of 
doubtful value. It has to be recognised however, that as a con- 
sequence the employment services in those countries are not 
generally in a position to make a positive contribution to the 
solution of manpower problems. At the present day, however 
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these problems are receiving steadily more publi 
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the labour market of the “ big generations ” of young people born 
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Co-operation in Social Affairs between 
the Northern Countries of Europe 


by 


Kaare SALVESEN 


Five countries of northern Lurope—-Denmark, I inland, Iceland 
Norway and Sweden—have for many years been moving towards a 
common policy in social matters. In recent years the movement ha 
been intensified with the institution of the Northern Council for the 
stimulation of co-operation between these countries, which held its 
first session in 1953, the entry into force of the Convention concerning 
a common Northern employment market (1954) and the signing of a 
general Convention covering all branches of social security (1955). 

The following article reviews the progress made by these countries 
in their efforts to establish a common social policy. The author, wh 
ts an official in the Norwegian Ministry of Social Affairs, was 
Chairman of the United Nations Social Commission in 1955; in 
the same year he attended the conference on social policy convened | 
the Arab States, on the request of those States that the United Nations 
should send as adviser an expert on the co-operation effected betwee 
the Scandinavian countries. Mr. Salvesen has been I.L..O. Correspond 
ent in Norway since 1954 

HE aim of international co-operation in social security, 

health and labour matters is the removal of the obstack 
to social progress sometimes raised by national boundaries. With 
out giving up their national independence, countries can exchang: 
ideas, use each other’s social institutions and allow migrants from 
other countries the same rights as their own citizens. But while 
progress in building up a world-wide community is slow and painful 
co-ordination is easier to attain within regional groups of countriv 
partly because the problems of these countries tend to be similar 
and partly because, having a certain feeling of unity, they are mor 
willing to sacrifice narrower interests in order to reach a common 
goal. 


!The Convention will come into force after the ratificaty 
countries have been received 
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As long ago as the beginning of the present century it was 

contact between the respective national institutions that led up to 
the limited social legislation of that time. Co-operation gathered 
pace during and after the First World War, in line with the power 
ful expansion and reorientation of social policy induced by the war. 
This co-operation was further strengthened by the administrative 
consolidation that took place in those years of rapid development, 
for social matters came more and more to be entrusted to special 
comprehensive ministries. In 1919 agreement of principle was 
reached on the form that this co-operation should take and the ends 
to which it should be directed. As a long-term aim of policy the 
ocial legislation of the five countries was to be rendered uniform, 
partly in order to make practical application easier in the area as a 
whole, and partly in order that the economic burden imposed by 
social benefits should not be too unequal. Meanwhile, in recognition 
that immediate possibilities were moderate, it was decided to start 
at once with the conclusion of reciprocity agreements between the 
Northern countries under which each would give the others’ 
nationals, in case of immigration, the same social benefits as were 
enjoyed by citizens of the receiving country. Joint action at inter- 
national conferences was also made part of the programme for 
enhanced co-operation. 


INSPIRATION FROM THE I.L.O. 


At that time the principal international conferences on social 
affairs were those of the International Labour Organisation, and 
the work of the Northern countries within this agency was already 
effectively co-ordinated in the first years of the Organisation. 
Regular meetings for consultation on questions to be discussed at 
the International Labour Conference was the starting point of the 
present administrative machinery for co-operation in social policy ; 
from 1926 onwards it became a standing rule for the ministers 
of social affairs of the five States to attend these meetings them 
selves, and at the same time questions of internal Northern co 
operation began to be placed on the agenda together with 1.L.O. 
affairs. Later, joint discussion of matters to be dealt with by the 
International Labour Conference took other forms (consultation 
between Geneva delegations, etc.) and the Meetings of the Ministers 
of Social Affairs—which became biennial—were gradually developed 
into the most representative organ for Northern co-operation in 
social affairs, Co-operation is now effected through a wide network 


of permanent expert committees, ad hoc working parties, etc., 
which have been rendered necessary by the steady growth of joint 
action in this field, 
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in social policy acquired a new impetus with the 
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CO-OPERATION IN BOUR MATTER 


At a time like the present, when economic and 
are viewed in the same context and wide publicity i 


projects for economic integration, the free exchange of manpower 


often receives the major share of attention. But it should not be 
forgotten that Norther operation n look | k to its oldest 
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tradition and its earliest results in another sector of the labour 
field—-workers’ protection, which includes safety, health, the regula 
tion of women’s and juvenile employment, etc. 


Consultation and Joint Rules 


Industrialisation came somewhat later to the Northern countries 
than to the countries typical of the Industrial Revolution. For thi 
reason, and because of the humanitarian attitude that prevailed at 
the turn of the century, these countries acquired workers’ protection 
legislation and a factory inspection system more in keeping with 
technical development than was the case in some other regions 
Systematic factory inspection was started in some of the Northern 
countries before 1900; and from the beginning the central authori 
ties responsible for labour inspection have been in a strong position 
Contact between these institutions in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden—and later in Finland and Iceland—started practically at 
the time of their respective establishment, and since 1926 co 
operation between them has followed a clear pattern. Their 
directors-general now meet annually to exchange experience and 
extend the scope of joint practical action ; a big Northern congress 
on labour inspection is held every four years, and joint committees 
for the study of limited technical subjects are also an important 
feature. Reciprocity Conventions have not been used as an instru 
ment, because equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers is a matter of course. Nor has concerted action been taken 
to establish uniform Acts on workers’ protection. Such legislation 
in all the Northern countries is constructed on the same _ basi 
prin iples and has largely followed the same de velopment, though 
there is considerable divergence of detail, owing to historical and 
national differences. Some mutual influence has been exerted, but 
it is felt that for the time being any comprehensive revision of the 
present legislation merely for the sake of uniformity will not bring 
much additional benefit to those it is designed to protect. On the 
other hand considerable progress has been made in the adoption of 
uniform rules for special types of protection. One of the above 
mentioned groups of experts is the Northern Machine Committe: 
which has worked out general safety rules for machines, tools and 


equipment to serve as a guide for suppliers and fitters throughout 
the Northern area. Another such group, the Committee for Personal 
Protective Equipment, prepares and proposes detailed rules for 
the protection of the eyes, head, etc., in any work involving risk 
to these parts of the body. The existence of common rules of thi 


kind means also that a machine that has been approved as safe by 
one of the five countries may be used in a neighbouring country 
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that in each of the contracting States a work permit shall not be 
required by a citizen of any of the others. Furthermore, the central 
employment services of the contracting States are so to co-operate 
that manpower exchanges will be operated, to the largest possible 
extent, through the public employment exchange machinery and 
for the benefit of the respective countries. The Convention lay 
down certain obligations regarding mutual information. Provision 
is also made for the establishment of a subcommittee, comprising 
two representatives from each country, to develop co-operation with 
regard to employment exchanges and employment-market polic: 
The Convention extends in principle to all occupations, but d 
not interfere with national legislation attaching conditions to tl 
exercise (trade permits, licences for medical practitioners and 
lawyers, etc.). A few other reservations are made—for instancr 
in order to prevent immigrants from taking employment on | 
favourable conditions than those offered to citizens of the receiving 
country. Any contracting State may denounce the Convention 
with a certain period of notice or may suspend its operation in 
case of national emergency (war, danger of war, etc. 

In estimating the importance of the Convention, a distinction 
should be made between its short-term and long-term result 


In present circumstances the Convention has had no effects that 


can be traced in practical life or in statistics. Before 1954 a common 
employment market had already been in operation, under a Conven 
tion of 1945, for the two strongest advocates of Northern co-opera 
tion in this field, Denmark and Sweden. Even in Norway, whicl 
had long been hesitant towards a treaty that would bind the 
Government to accept unregulated immigration for an indefinite 
period, the necessary formalities were completed with little trouble 
or delay. But in that country, as in others, manpower seems on 
the whole to have been rather stationary despite openings in 


; for in the conditions prevailing since the war the Northern 


regions 
countries have in general been able to maintain full employ 
ment (even in the few occupations in which surplus manpowe1 
has been registered for a shorter or longer period there has been 
little tendency to move). 

Complete statistics are not available, but the following may 
quoted : in 1955 there were 4,242 Swedes, 5,869 Dane nd 
inns registered as employed in Norway; in the same y 
Norwegians in Sweden numbered 11,637 as against 10,533 in 1954 


It is too early to say whether this last increase was a result of the 
| 
i 


Convention. In the long run, however, the Convention ma 
and basically it is significant that these countri 


regardless of possible periods of depression, have abolished 


great importance 


restrictive provisions that had been in force—formally at lea 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


It is a basic principle in the Northern region, as in Great Britain 
and some other countries, that assistance in the event of sicknes 
occupational accident, unemployment, old age, etc., shall not be 
provided by voluntary action but shall be a right vested in the 
citizen under official insurance schemes. As a rule these scheme 


are financed jointly by the insured persons themselves, thei 
employers and the State. Foreign nationals in the Northern 


countries usually come under social insurance as a result of their 
employment, particularly in the case of schemes based on regular 
contributions—accident, sickness, unemployment insurance, eté 
Even so, the foreign wage earner may be faced with difficulty if 
some contingency occurs before the conclusion of the qualifyin; 
period that is made a condition for obtaining benefit in certain 
schemes, The situation is particularly unsatisfactory for thos 
who have accumulated extensive rights in their country of origin 
but cannot benefit after moving to another country. 


Equality of Treatment 


In order that immigrants from other Northern countries should 
not be handicapped with regard to social insurance rights in thei 
new employment, and in order also that they should benefit from 
pension schemes in their new country of residence, efforts wer 
early made to establish equality of treatment on a reciprocal basis 
Although social insurance had developed somewhat differently in 
the five countries, the respective governments were gradually able 
to conclude a series of special Conventions, one for accident insur 
ance, another for health insurance, and so on. 

All these were reciprocity Conventions—1.e., they required each 
contracting State to give to immigrants from any of the others 
when coming under the respective insurance scheme, the same 
rights as its own citizens (but, of course, not necessarily the same 
rights as the migrant had enjoyed in his country of origin, which 
might be more advantageous). The obligation was undertaken on 
the condition that the other contracting State did the same 
This implied that both parties had reached approximately the same 
level of benefits : for instance, if one country had introduced family 
allowances and the other had not, there would be no Convention 
between them on this point. But the signing of the general social 
security Convention at the ministers’ meeting in September 1955 
signifies an important change. 
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The “ Extended Reciprocity Principle 


This general Convention is based on all the previous separate 
insurance Conventions, but it also introduces a new principle that 
expresses, better than anything else, the extent to which the Nor 
thern countries are willing to apply equality of treatment without 
being concerned to secure completely reciprocal advantages. The 
immigrant will now obtain a family allowance in the new country 
of residence (providing such a scheme exists there) even if his 
country of origin cannot offer the same in return—t.e., the degre: 
of social development in the individual's home country will no 
longer determine what rights the citizens of one of the contracting 
States may enjoy in the territory of the other Application of this 
new principle is imminent, since the Convention is expected to be 
ratified by all five countries before the end of 1956 


Invalidity Insurance 
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Old-Age Pensions. 


General old-age pensions have long been in operation in the 
Northern countries, though the rules have differed and the rates 
of benefit have varied widely. Usually access to the scheme was 
restricted to home nationals (e.g. the Norwegian Old-Age Pensions 
Act of 1936). A foreign resident in any of the countries who had 
neglected to apply for citizenship was not entitled to an old-ag 


pension, even if he had spent a considerable part of his life in the 


country and contributed to its economy by his work—there wer 
large numbers of Northern nationals in that position. However 
a Convention on old-age pensions was brought into effect in Decem 
ber 1949, Thereunder every citizen of a Northern country is entitled 
to an old-age pension according to the rules in force fer nationals 
of the country of residence. Accordingly a Norwegian, for instance, 
who has been resident in Sweden for the last five years will receive 
the basic government pension (but not the municipal supplement) 
irrespective of the size of his income or property, even if, in Norway 
he would have lost his right to an old-age pension because of thi 
means test that is still applied there. 


Health Insurance 


Northern co-operation in the field of health insurance dates 
back to before the First World War. In 1911 an agreement was 
concluded between Denmark and Sweden, providing for the 
transfer of members of sickness funds without the usual condition 
regarding admission and the qualifying period. By means of several 
subsequent Conventions Norway and Iceland were also included 
in this scheme, which is now embodied in a Convention that came 
into force on 1 July 1954. Equality of treatment covers both admis 
sion to sickness insurance and receipt of benefit. Regulations have 
also been adopted regarding the provision of medical care and assist 
ance during temporary stays in any of the contracting States and 
the transfer of membership between insurance funds. This whol 
arrangement is regarded as unique of its kind, since it amounts to 
common sickness fund membership in Denmark, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden. Finland has not developed a general sickness insurancé 
scheme and is not a party to the agreement, but under the new 
general Convention of 1955 Finnish nationals will be able to benefit 
from sickness insurance in the other Northern countries. 

Ihe general social security Convention does not abrogate the 
sickness insurance Convention of 1953. Detailed regulations cannot 
well be brought within the main instrument, and supplementary 
Conventions are therefore regarded as necessary. 
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Workmen's Compensation 


With regard to occupational injury insurance also, treaties 


based on reciprocity were concluded at an early date (by Denmark 
Norway and Sweden in 1919). Co-operation on accident insurance 
was restricted to special fields or to questions of a purely practical 
character—for instance, which country’s accident insurance scheme 
should apply when a firm from one of the contracting States did 
business or employed workers in another. However, the social 
security Convention of 1955 had enabled co-operation in accident 
insurance to be extended and generally applied 


Unemployment Insurance 


Normally a wage earner in any of the Northern countnes would 
have to be registered with the unemployment fund and have con 
tributed to it for a certain period (in Norway 45 weeks) in order 
to be entitled to unemployment benefit. Immigrants employed 
in a Northern country can easily be admitted to this insurance on 
an equal footing with home nationals ; the difficulty is to arrange for 
contributions paid in the home country to be placed to the worker 
credit in the insurance fund of the country of residence. This prob 
lem and problems relating to admission to unemployment msut 
ance schemes were solved, for Northern citizens at least, by agree 
ments between Denmark and Sweden, Sweden and Norway, and 
Denmark and Norway. The general Convention leaves regulation 
of this matter to special arrangements between the Northern coun 
tries and does not affect the agreements already concluded 


Publi 1stance 
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ecured again ieed by social insurance arrangements, and classi 
poor relief therefore play very mod part. However, thi 
field is not without inter wa that the first multi 
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in these cases is extremely limited ; when such action is permitted, 
the general Convention lays down that humanitarian considerations 
shall come first. 


Other Social Insurance. 


Some branches of social security have not been dealt with above. 
Family allowances, maternity benefits and advance payment of 
maintenance obligations are discussed in the section on family 
welfare ; and it should be added that for practical reasons certain 
insurance schemes peculiar to one or other of the five countries are 
not the subject of special reciprocity Conventions. Examples are, 
in Norway, the seamen’s and to some extent the forestry workers 


pensions arrangements. Other Northern countries also have their 


specialities, which have their origin in particular economic or 
geographical conditions. However, even in these cases, equality 
of treatment will under certain conditions be secured through the 
new general Convention. 


FAMILY WELFARE 


Great attention is paid to the welfare of the family and of 
children and young persons in the social policy of the Northern 
countries. As a rule immigrants are treated on the same footing 
as home nationals, but in certain fields it has appeared necessary 
to ensure that members of Northern families shall not meet special 
difficulties when moving to any of the neighbouring countries 
This applies in particular to benefits closely connected with social 
insurance. 


Maternity Assistance 


The assistance given in the Northern countries to mothers in 
pregnancy and childbirth has been extended, by co-operation 
between the health insurance schemes, to include citizens from the 
other contracting States if and when the need for such benefit 
arises during their stay abroad. The special Convention of 1953 
concerning assistance is superseded by the general Convention, 
which also eliminates conditions based on nationality 


Family Allowances 


All the Northern countries have introduced some kind of benefit 
for families with children. In 1951 a Convention concerning family 
allowances was signed by Finland, Iceland, Sweden and Norway 
Denmark has not adhered to this Convention, because assistance 
to families with children takes other forms there. In general it 
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may be said that reciprocity has been applied in this field as fully 
as under the various social insurance agreements. The Convention 
of 1951 is replaced by the new general Convention 


Vaintenance Obligation: 


For the purpose of assisting needy mothers and children when 
the father leaves the country to « ‘ ; legal obligation to pro 
vide for them, a Convention on the enforcement of maintenance 
obligations was concluded between Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden in 1931 and revised in 1953, On this basis effec 
tive co-operation was established between the authorities represen- 
ting in each country the interests of the abandoned mother and 


child. The great mayorit' of those who neglect their maintenance 


obligations when staying in a neighbouring country are thus obliged 
to pay. Sometimes they lack the money to do and not all the 


Northern countries have introduced a system under which in such 
ases the authorities can advance the contribution. However, the 
neral Convention at least ablishes equality of treatment in these 
matters. Accordingly, in countries where government or municipal 
chemes provide for the advance of the subsistence contribution 
by the authoriti uch an arrangement will apply in all cases where 
the person entitled to maintenance isa citizen of one of the Northern 
countries and resides in a country where the system of advance 
is in force. This is particularly important with regard to illegitimate 
children 
Although all the Northern count: have laid down the prin 
ciple that each of the parties to a marriage is obliged to maintain 
the other if necessary, as well as the principle that the father 1s 
obliged to maintain an illegitimate child, the legislative situation 
is far from uniform. It is generally agreed that greater uniformity 
would be idvantage, and experts from four of the countri 
(Iceli 1 not participate in this regard) have recently prepared 


for amending the legislation 


of experiel elo} o-operation in the solution 
of health probl mm time to time representatives of variou 
medical and s! ( tions also meet to discuss their common 
problem 

[he training of medical officers, dentists, et in the Northern 


countries is highly uniform, and it has not been diffi throughout 
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the region, to obtain recognition of certificates based on national 
examinations, provided the candidate also passes a supplementary 
examination in the country where he intends to practise. This ha 
proved necessary because the legislation on forensic and 
medicine is not uniform in all the countries. 

Owing to differences in salaries and promotion arrangement 
as well as to shortage of medical personnel, it has not been possibl 
to establish a common Northern employment market in this parti 
cular field. However, there has been joint action by all the countri 
in certain cases, particularly during epidemics of poliomyeliti 
The common use of facilities for training and research, exchange of 
medical personnel, etc., has been an important feature in the field 
of public heath. 

Co-operation in the control of foodstuffs has been practised 
for a long time, partly through exchange of information and partly 
through a joint committee of experts on methods of foodstuff 
control, which works out standard practices of investigation and 
analysis. The aim is to establish common regulations, so that 
products offered for sale in one of the countries need not be 


re-inspected on export to another. 
As part of the struggle against epidemic diseases, Denmark, 


Norway and Sweden have felt the need for a united quarantine 
area within the framework of the new international regulations 
on this subject. 

It is impossible, within the limits of the present article, to cover 
all the other public health services to which joint action is gradually 
being extended, and only a few items can be mentioned here. A 
regards medical supplies, work on a common Northern pharma 
copoeia is already well advanced. In dentistry a common institution 
for the testing of materials is planned. A new project has been 
launched for the establishment of a Northern university, where 
doctors of medicine would be trained for higher posts in the public 
service, Lastly, in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, plans to 
introduce a more efficient health service for the many seamen 
from these countries have been worked out and will soon be 
put into effect. 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 


Statistics become particularly important when countries begin 
to co-operate actively. Accordingly the directors-general of the 
central statistics offices in the Northern countries meet annually to 
exchange information and promote common arrangements for 
statistics in general. As regards social statistics in particular, it is 
agreed that valuable co-ordination may be achieved in the region 
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uniformity between the statistics of l 1 part ilarly 


those relating to the cost of social insurance and welfare. It wa 
also to ascertain and compare the levels of social development 
reached in the five countri [The committe: first task was to 
reach agreement on how to define social charges and on the prin 
ciples to be followed in the work of compilation. Biennial report 
have been submitted to the Meetings of the Ministers of Social 
Affairs, which will provide material for comparison 

Another committee of experts was appointed in 1949 to co 
ordinate wage statistics as far as possible throughout the Northern 
countri Its first report, submitted in 1950, pointed out that the 
complete co-ordination of these statistics would require a very 
thorough preparatory investigation ; but the directives tentatively 
drawn up by the experts and the wide knowledge so obtained on 
wage systems and statistics has already much enhanced mutual 
understanding in this field 

When acommittee of « x pe rts wa et up to pre mote the establish 
ment of a common employment market i ubcommittes Wa 
instructed to adapt and co-ordinate unemployment tatisti in 
the five countri Thi body collaborate te ome extent with 
the above-mentioned committee on social cost ind it may also 
be requested to compile statistics on the employment of Northern 
citizens outside their own country but within the region 
would involve adaptation of the employment statisti 


countries concerned with a view to greater uniformity 
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at the regional level. Moreover, as pointed out above, the co- 
operation on social policy organised at the Meetings of the Ministers 
of Social Affairs had its origin in the participation of the respective 
governments in the International Labour Organisation. 


The International Labour Organisation 


Today co-operation between the five countries in connection 
with the work of the International Labour Organisation takes 
many forms. During the sessions of the International Labour 
Conference there has always been close contact between the delega- 
tions, and joint meetings and discussions are often held, by the 
government delegates in particular. Ever since 1919 one of the 
countries has been a member of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 

the electoral college at the Conference has chosen Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden in turn. Under an agreement 
concluded in 1947 Denmark, Norway and Sweden take turns in 
translating—each into its own language—the Director-General’s 
annual Report to the Conference. This Scandinavian edition of the 
Report is published and distributed to the appropriate government 
institutions, organisations and key personalities in all five countries. 

With regard to the ratification of international labour Conven- 
tions, the Northern Council decided, at its first session in 1953, to 
request each government to prepare a survey of the Conventions 
that its country had not ratified. The surveys were presented to the 
second session in 1954, whereupon the Council adopted a recom 
mendation urging governments to take appropriate action “ so 
that international labour Conventions may be ratified to a larger 
extent by the Northern countries ”. The Meeting of the Ministers 
of Social Affairs in 1955 examined the records of the Northern 
Council in this matter and requested the Permanent Co-ordinating 
Commission to analyse the Conventions that one or more of the 
Northern countries had not ratified. The understanding is that 
this body will make a detailed analysis of a group of international 
labour Conventions at each subsequent meeting. In aggregate, 
the Northern countries have ratified 53 of the Conventions, but 
in about half of these cases only one or two ratifications have been 
forthcoming. Since social legislation and development in these 


countries present so many parallel features, there is reason to 
believe that a Convention that has been ratified by one or two is 
ripe for ratification without much difficulty by the other countries 
also. Furthermore, it is probably useful for national representatives 
to be acquainted with the interpretations and judgments on which 
ratification by the other Northern countries has been based. Lastly, 
such a joint approach to ratification will acquaint those concerned 
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with social policy in each country with the experience and view 
points of their neighbours 


Other International Organisations 


Co-operation between the Northern countries has also developed 
in the World Health Organisation and its European regional 
organisation. Many of the problems examined with a view to 
Northern co-operation have been submitted to W.H.O. for di 
cussion at the European or world level 

In the United Nations Organisation itself there has been close 
co-operation between Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden 
since 1945 1—not least in the Economic and Social Council and it 
various commissions. Denmark, Norway and Sweden have taken 
turns as members of the Council, and the same is largely true of 
the functional commissions that deal wholly or partly with social 
affairs, particularly the Social Commission itself 

In connection with the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Programme there was close practical co-operation between four 
of the States—Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden Th 
resemblance between these countries, their common tradition 
and their similar practice in the industries and occupations wher 
the United Nations wish to place personnel from underdeveloped 
areas for further specialist training—all these factors make it 
natural for the United Nations and specialised agenci 
the Northern region as a single field of study. This view 
translated into practice under the fellowship programme 
study of social and labour legislation, public administraty 
economic development, co-ordination in this regard being carriec 
ir 


out by the four countries them Similar examples may be 


found in other fields of study 
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Two joint Northern projects connec ted somewhat more loosely 
with the United Nations deserve mention because they illustrate 
particularly well how countries with a common approach to 
humanitarian projects can co-ordinate their financial and technical 
operations. One of these—the joint Scandinavian action within 
the international tuberculosis campaign—dates back to 1948-51 : 
three non-governmental agencies—the Danish and Swedish Red 
Cross and the Norwegian Relief to Europe—pooled their resources 
in order to bear their part in the world-wide programme for mass 
vaccination against tuberculosis organised by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. The other example is 
the Scandinavian University Hospital in Korea: here the responsible 
public authorities (health departments, etc.) have pooled their 
technical knowledge and resources ; appropriations amounting in 
all to more than 3 million dollars have already been voted by the 
three Scandinavian parliaments. 


European Regional Co-operation 


In the same way, the delegates of the Northern countries in 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, the Council 
of Europe and the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration usually take a line determined by joint consultation and 
a common point of view. This applies particularly when these 
organisations deal with social, health or labour questions. 


[HE MACHINERY OF CO-OPERATION 


The administrative machinery for this co-operation in social 
affairs has been built up gradually, and has kept its character 
and continuity irrespective of the course followed by each country 
in other fields, national and international, in peace and war. Of 
course this co-operation came to a standstill during the Second 
World War itself, but was resumed with fresh vigour in 1945, and 
during the last ten years it has assumed a form that can be regarded 
as definitive. 


The General Structure 


A basic feature is the division of labour and the interaction 
between those who represent governmental policy and admini 


strative expertise respectively. In this respect the situation 


corresponds closely to that prevailing in each of the individual 
countries. The political leaders—members of the government res 
ponsible for the ministries of labour or social affairs—decide what 
new fields should be explored, leave the next stage of investiga 
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tion to the ervants, and subsequently 1 
the experts’ ] s have been examined. High-level 
mentioned ; ve, take ] it the biennial Meetu 
isters of Social Affairs, in which other ministers resp 
and related matters may also take part [he recommen 
decisions adopted here are referred to the national 
cerned, who may—if they think ippoint for each 
an ad hoc committee of ex} om relevant government 
ments sometime i me lanent committee 
required uch as the committee on wa 
found nece ary to have a small central bod upervise the work 
of these committees and prepare the agenda of the brenmial 
conferencs a “ Permanent Co-ordinating Commission ” of top 
level officials from the five countries has therefore been established 
Side by side with these instruments for co-operation between the 
governments there is another series of meetings for technical 
co-operation—the big Northern Social Congress« which are con 
vened at longer intervals and enable administrators and non 
government experts (from private organisations, local authoriti 
etc.) to discuss branches of social policy (family welfare, labour 
inspection, national insurance, eté 

[The Northern Council has the function, at the hig 
synchronising co-operation in all fields, but it may « ake the 
initiative itself or express an interest in some current plan for 
co-operation which in its opinion should have higher priority 

lo complete the general picture it should be added that per 
manent systematic co-operation between ministers and between 
administrative specialists has been organised also in_ technical 
fields outside social policy proper. One example is the permanent 


expert committee for legislative co-operation, which hi layed a 


particularly important part in harmonising laws and regulation 
of many kinds, including some with a social aspect (marriage and 
citizenship laws, for exampl Indeed, in such matters it has been 
possible to achieve considerably more uniformity than in social 
legislation proper 

Although some of the bodies in existence have al ly been 
mentioned in previous chapters, it may be appropriate to enumerate 
them here and to state briefly how they operat 


the Mini 


The Meeting of the Ministers of social Aftau 
tion in the capitals of the five countries. The discussic 
to subjects ot pecial Importance and common 


instance whether social security benefit hould 
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kind, what basis previous experience has shown to be the best for 
national old-age pension schemes, how governments should prepare 
for possible large-scale unemployment, etc. Secondly, it is usual at 
these meetings to discuss equality of treatment in some field to 
which reciprocity arrangements do not yet extend, for instance 
assistance for the disabled (now covered by the general Convention) 
Thirdly, a tradition has been developed that is much appreciated 
by administrators and research workers who wish to follow events 
over the whole social field: a progress report covering the two- 
year period since the last meeting is presented by each participating 
country. 

At these meetings, where the relationship between important 
technical questions and the current political situation in each 
country is decisive, it goes without saying that the most important 
part is played by the ministers of social affairs or labour themselves ; 
but they are always accompanied by the high officials responsible 
for administrative aspects of the questions on the agenda. 

However, the biennial Meetings of the Ministers of Social 
Affairs are not only a forum for the exchange of fundamental 
opinions and the adoption of recommendations ; they also provide 
an opportunity for following up previous decisions. The agenda 
calls also for regular reports from the permanent co-ordinating 
commission, as well as from the various committees of experts 
previously appointed to explore specific points 

A session usually lasts for two or three days. The conference 
is not split up into subcommittees, as is often the case at interna 
tional meetings. Spontaneous individual contacts are here con 
sidered a particularly valuable feature of this intimate co-opera- 
tion between nations that stand so close. The bonds of personal 
friendship often developed during the few days of these meetings 
are not only desirable but necessary to supplement the programmes 
and resolutions adopted ; the daily contact is not the least important 
factor in work of this kind 


The Permanent Co-ordinating Commission 


Ihe Permanent Co-ordinating Commission is composed of two 
or three high officials from each country, usually permanent heads 


of departments dealing with social security, labour or general 


welfare, including the family. The Commission may have two o1 
three sessions in the year. The great majority of proposals for new 
forms of co-operation that are presented from various quarters 
pass through this body, which also prepares the agenda for the 
Meetings of the Ministers of Social Affairs. It should be observed 
however, that other co-operative activities are or may be dealt 
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with outside the Co-ordinating Commission, particularly those 
that relate more to economic than to social policy, such as promo- 
tion of the common employment market 


E xpert Comm«uttees 


As stated above, committees of experts have done the indis- 
pensable spadework in each of the technical fields described, and 
it will be sufficient here to recall those in operation today 1 com 
mittee on social security, three on social statistics, « on intel 


parti on 


Scandinavian manpower mobility, and several working | 


public health services or labour inspection matte 


Departmental Contact: 


In certain important fields the need for contact 1s met primaril: 
through annual meetings of the heads of the departments or 
branches concerned ; this applies to labour inspection and housing 
and above all to health services. In the latter field the annual meetings 
of directors-general of public health are considered the most import 
ant instrument for the exchange of new ideas and the preparation 
of common programmes 

Administrative matters connected with the programme of 
co-operation in social policy usually pass through a special official 


or branch in each ministry of social! affai Here also the prey 
tory work is done for the country’s delegation to the Meetin 
Ministers of Social Affairs and of the Permanent -ord 
Commission These secretariats or contact 
liaison between the ministries of social affair 
if information must be collected more rapidly 


the regular procedure 


[his survey ha 
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have their own regular contacts to discuss basic questions of common 
interest (collective agreements, organisational matters, etc.). 
Thirdly, in each of the main branches of industry the respective 
national federation belongs to a joint Northern association, and 
co-operation within these agencies is ensured by _ standing 
orders, regular meetings, travelling secretariats, etc. The object 
of the trade associations is to strengthen regional solidarity, for 
instance in a wage dispute, when the workers of one country may 
require support from the others. 

It should also be mentioned that those who represent the 
trade unions of the Northern countries usually adopt a common 
policy and approach in the International Labour Organisation and 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

On the employers’ side the close contacts between the employe1 
confederations of the Northern countries are effected through 
special bodies. In the first place the national organisations hav 
their permanent joint committee, in which the managing directors 
and members of the respective execucive committees meet, usually 
once a year, to exchange information and guidance on current 
economic and other problems. Meetings are sometimes arranged 
between representatives of technical divisions of the national 
organisations, for instance on statistics. The national federations 


of employers in the various branches of industry also maintain 
contact with one another. Like the workers, the employers co 
operate in the International Labour Organisation—as also in 


the International Organisation of Employers. 

Finally, mention should be made of a widespread voluntary 
organisation that has done unique work for many years, the 
Foreningen Norden (“ Northern Society”). This has branches in 
all the five countries, and in every field of social and cultural lift 
it has acted as a “ pressure group ” and a propaganda instrument 
contributing largely to maintenance and stimulation of the publi 
interest and understanding on which all Northern co-operation 
must be based. 


CONCLUSION 


The above picture might give the impression that the Northern 
countries are about to reach journey’s end—full integration in 
social and labour matters. I should, therefore, perhaps qualify 
my introductory words about the almost complete “ Scandinavian 
social unity ” recently achieved. There are still important fields 
such as seafarers’ legislation, in which co-operation, though ex 
tensive, has not led to equal standards or full equality of treatment 
And in general it has to be borne in mind that uniform legislation, 
which was originally the primary aim and method in this co 
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operation is still approaching very slowly Would 

in these circumstances to speak of one common 

these five countries It ot if a common 

conceived as a system through which the standard 

conditions for acquiring social rig] are identical over 

area. After all, the size of th l-age pension varies from country 
to country even in Scandinavia and may continue to do so for many 
years Any scheme would primarily have to be based upon the 
needs and resources of the individual country, and certainly each 
of these States would object to any idea implying a supra-national 
body determining common pol and programm whether 
inside or outside the social and labour field But if a common 


social policy can be conceived as a joint approach 


wherevet 
practical possibilities exist—towards common basic ideas of security 
and well-being, the question raised could certainly be answered 
in the affirmative These five countries follow one social policy 
in its broadest sens« they introduce successively, and try to 
co-ordinate, national programmes consistent with a common view 


of the responsibility of the community towards those in distre 


upon the necessity of giving everyone fair and equal opportuniti 


upon the relation between the State and the individual, and upon 
the interrelationship between economic and social progre Thue 


result is that the pattern of social legislation is, though differing 


in details, more homogeneous over the Northern area than it 1s in 
many federal States 

Some elements in this common attitude are internationally 
accepted, others are criticised The Northern countri aware 
of their shortcomings and their approach through trial and error 
do not claim to have reached a system that can serve as a model 
to other countri But when the five ministers of social affau 
recently pre ented to the English peaking world a publication out 
lining the social patterns in this corner of Europe, they felt justifies 
in including in the title of, the book the ideology upon which then 


efforts at co-operation are based kreedom and Welfare ; 
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The following article gives a statistical account of the labour force 
in Finland, one of the countries participating in the common employ 
ment market discussed in the preceding article. After a survey of the 
principal characterististics of the economy of the country and recent 
demographic developments, the author presents and comments on 
statistics of the size and composition of the labour force and discusses 
future developments. 

Miss Elfvengren is the author of a recent study of the results of 
the first large-scale investigation of the total Finnish labour force! 
based mainly on the 1950 census, the first true population census t 
be carried out in the country. 


“HE structure of the labour force usually gives a good idea of 
the industrial structure and the level of economic develop 
ment of a country. The underdeveloped countries, for example, 
are characterised by a high percentage of the working population 
engaged in agricultural occupations, by a relatively small number 
of different occupations, and by a high percentage of the oldest 
and youngest age-groups in the labour force. In the highly indus 
trialised countries, where only a small minority of the population 
is engaged in agriculture, we find a wide range of occupations, and 
usually a high percentage of the labour force is engaged in servic: 
industries. Because of the higher standard of living it is economi 
cally possible for older people to retire earlier, and young person 
have the opportunity of studying and training for a comparatively 
long time for their future occupations. In these countries the 
number of professional and white-collar workers has risen much 
faster than that of the manual workers. 


1 Finlands arbetskvaft, struktur och utvecklingstendenser (Helsinki, Kcon 
mic Research Institute of Finnish Industry, 1955 4 note on this study 
appeared in Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. LXXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1956 


p. 99. 
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There are nevertheless some traits in the composition of the 
labour force that cannot be referred to any special stage of economi 
and industrial development. The degree to which women parti 
cipate in the labour force depends very much on tradition, habits 
and other non-economic factors. Although the women of a poor 
country are forced by economic necessity to share in the support of 
their families, they are frequently not counted as members of the 
labour force because their economic activity takes place within the 
home sphere (on the family farm, in the family business or in indu 
tries carried on in the home). In highly developed countries such as 
Sweden and the United States industrial evolution has led to the 
increased participation of women in the labour force, which ha 
been made possible by a greater use of technical facilities in home 
making, the possibility of buying ready-made food in the store 
and so on; all this makes it possible for married women to be in 
full-time employment and nevertheless take care of their home 
On the other hand there are many married women who only work 
until their husbands earn enough to support their familie The 
different aspects of the standard of living have here to be weighed 
against each other: the economic standard (consumption and 
saving), the family standard and the standard of leisure and 
working time 

The statistical difficulties of comparing the labour force parti 
cipation of women in different countries are very great. For 
example, women work part-time to a much larger extent than men 
and information about the number of working women for thi 
reason indicates very little about the labour input of women in 
the market economy. Moreover a great many commodities that 
are prepared at home in the k developed countries are manu 
factured in factories and sold in the market in the highly-indus 
trialised countries. In both cases these goods are mostly made by 
women (e.g. food products, textiles, cloth but only in the latter 
case are the women considered as belonging to the labour fore: 


THE MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FINNISH ECONOMY 


Che purpose of this article 1 to give an account of the structur 
of the labour force in Finland, to throw light on the main aspect 
of its development up to 1950 and to present alternative estimate 
of the probable size and composition of the labour force up to 
1965. It is desirable first, however, to have a general picture of 


the economy and the industrial structure of the country 


i 
Finland cannot be assigned to either of the extreme categorie 


mentioned above : underdeveloped and highly industrialised coun 


tries. With respect to the labour force the main source of livelihood 


4 
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is still agriculture with its related industries, among which forestry 
is important. According to the 1950 census the agricultural indus 
tries together composed as much as 46 per cent. of the total labour 
force. The share of these industries in the national income in 
1954, however, was only about 24 per cent., while manufacturing 
mining and handicrafts together contributed 32 per cent. Con 
struction contributed 10 per cent., transport and communications 
7 per cent., commerce (including banking and insurance) 12 per 
cent., public services 9 per cent. and private services 6 per cent 
These figures suggest a much higher degree of industrialisation 
than do the figures for the composition of the labour force. Thus 
a picture of the industrial composition of the labour force gives a 
somewhat mistaken idea of the stage of economic development. 

The Finnish net national product at factor cost in 1954 ha: 
been estimated at some 682,000 million marks. This represent 
an increase of one-third over that of 1948 when allowance has 
been made for changes in monetary value. In a list of countries 
arranged according to income per head of population in 1949 
Finland ranked sixteenth. While the United States headed the 
list with an income of $1,453, the figure for Finland was only 
$348 ; between these two came Sweden ($780), the United King 
dom ($773) and France ($482).! 

The index number of the buying power of hourly industrial 
wages in 1950 (including the effect of family allowances for a family 
with two children) was 42 for Finland (United States=100). The 
corresponding figure for Sweden was 69. 

The index is established in terms of food, on the basis of statis 
tics compiled for a wide range of food items.* In another com 
parative study *, the real wages in Helsinki have been found to 
exceed those in Oslo by 4 per cent., byit they are 17 per cent. lower 
than those in Copenhagen and 12 per cent. lower than the real 
wages in Stockholm. 

linland’s most important exports are wood and paper products 
but since the war the export of metal products (ships, machinery 


etc.), especially to Eastern Europe, also plays a significant rol 
The pulp and paper industry is highly mechanised, and although 


1 United Nations: Statistical Yearbook, 1951 Jecause of different 


methods of computing and differences between the official and the more 
realistic unofficial rates of exchange, these figures must be treated with 
caution. The Finnish currency is for the moment highly overvalued in 
relation to the dollar, more so than was the case in 1949, and a comparison 
relating to more recent years would give a very faulty picture of the present 
situation 

* Monthly Labor Review (Washington, Bureau of Labor Statisti 
No, 2, 1951. 

8 .evnadskostnader och vealliner i de novdiska huvudstdderna, Nordisk 
Statistisk Skriftserie 1 (Stockholm, 1954) 
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its export value has risen very much since pre-wat 


number of employees has decreased rather than increa 


do not take into consideration the new paper mills that started 
production in 1954 and raised the number of employees in 1954 as 
compared with 1953). The expansion of the machine industry 
was caused by armament production for the war and by the pay 


ments to the Soviet Union imposed upon Finland under the peace 
treaty (these were comple ted in 1952). The home market industries, 
for example the textiles, clothing, food and chemical industries, 
have developed rapidly since the war and show a considerable 
rise in employment. The same thing has happened in commerce, 
construction and various services. Ihe share of the public sector 
of the economy in the national income as well as in employment is 
considerably higher than before the war. These non-private acti 
vities account for more than a third of the national income ; if 
income transfers to private activities are deducted, about 25 per 
cent. of the national income is accounted for by the public sector 
of the economy. 


RECENT POPULATION DEVELOPME) 

rhe size of the Finnish population at the end of 1950 was 
4.03 million and at the end of 1954 about 4.22 million. The country 
is relatively sparsely populated, with an average population density 
of only 13.9 persons per square kilometre of land area. The popu 
lation density is very low in the north but considerably higher in 
the south-west 

Che general development of population in Finland shows the 
same characteristics as in other Luropean countries, but in several 
respects these characteristics are not very pronounced. The birth 
rate is rather high, and since the death rate is low, the population 
has increased more than in most of the other Western countri 
rhus the excess of births over deaths was, in 1953, 12.3 per thou 
sand, which is considered a high figure. The Finnish population 
can be considered relatively young, and it has a strong reproduc 
tion capacity. The net reproduction rate for th 
is, it is true, soon expected to be less than 1, but 
rate for the rural district till high ibout 
years preceding the war, thi t-mentioned rate 
lower than at present (0.5 e proportion 
groups of the total population shows a tende1 
In 1920, 6 per cent. of the population wa 


in 1950 the corresponding percentage 


estimated that in 196 


In 1950 a little n than two-third 
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and the labour force still lived in rural districts. However, there 
has been a marked movement towards the towns and market 
towns, particularly since the war. In recent years the movers from 
rural to urban districts have every year constituted about 5 per 
thousand of the population of the rural districts. When Finland, 
at the peace treaty, lost about a tenth of its land area to Russia, 
the whole population of the surrendered part moved over to the 
remaining part of the country. The landowners of Carelia were 
given new pieces of land, whereby particularly the larger farms 
and estates were forced to give up substantial parts of their property. 
Of the Carelians who received no land, a large proportion moved 
to urban communities. Also some ex-servicemen were given rights 
to land under the land reform Act. 

There has been considerable migration to the rural districts 
that surround the largest towns, and a substantial part of the 
population of these districts works in these towns. The market 
towns have grown rapidly, and many of them are bigger than the 
smaller towns. Because of certain legal stipulations, no new towns 
have been established in Finland since 1905. Most of the Finnish 
towns are small. Helsinki (Helsingfors), the capital, has a popu- 
lation of about 420,000, and in Turku (Abo) and Tampere (Tam- 
merfors) the number is around 120,000; all the other towns have 
less than 60,000 inhabitants. 

Since the war a stream of emigrants have left Finland in order 
to try their luck in other countries, especially Sweden. A large 
number of these emigrants were children who stayed in Swedish 
and Danish foster homes during the war with the intention of 
returning to their home country but remained in the new country 
because of social and economic difficulties. The difficult conditions 
immediately after the war also induced a great many young per- 
sons, mainly unmarried, to look for jobs in labour markets outside 
of their own country. The official emigration figure reached its 
peak in 1951 with nearly 20,000 emigrants ; in recent years it has 
been about 5,000 annually. The number of persons who do not 
take an emigration passport but occasionally work abroad is very 
large, but no reliable figures are available. This group has grown 
since the coming into force of the Convention concerning a common 
labour market for the north European countries, and the number 
of Finnish workers in Sweden at present may amount to about 
40,000. There are good reasons for assuming that this situation 
will persist in the future, though it is very difficult to predict its 
scope, since it depends on fluctuations in the economic situation. 
In the projections of the future labour force presented in table I, 
only real emigration is taken into account ; it is estimated at 5,000 
persons annually, a rather low estimate. 
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LABOUR FORCE STATISTICS 


It would have been of great interest to be able to follow the 
development of the Finnish labour force on the basis of reliabl 


statistics relating to a long period of time. Unfortunately this 
has not been possible, because regular labour force sampling sur 
veys, such as those made in the United States and Canada, have 
not been used in Finland : nor have the average labour force figures 
in different industries been known for particular years, except in 
manufacturing and mining. Thus, in order to learn about the 
development of the labour force it has been ne iry to rely on 
the information about occupations to be found in the decennial 
statistics: in addition, information concerning trends can be 
obtained from the statistics of insured “ year-round-workers ” in 
different non-agricultural industries presented in the industrial 
accident statistics and from industrial statistics of the numbers of 
workers in manufacturing and mining lhe general census of 
business establishments in 1953 and the 1950 census of agriculture 
have also been drawn upon 

he first true population census was not carried out until 1950 ; 
before that time an inventory of the population was made every 
tenth year from the church registet These figures often “ lagged 
behind ” to a large extent, and this was especially the case with 
figures concerning occupations. The differences between the figurs 
received from different statistical sources have also, on som 
points, been considerable 

The concept “ labour force ” as used in this study is not, how 
ever, the same as in United States statistics, where it refers to the 
statistical population figures obtained in the labour force sample 
surveys. The approach in the Finnish study is mostly the so-called 
‘gainful worker” approach to labour force measurement, based 
upon census results, the method in general use in most countri 
“In contrast to the emphasis of the labour force statistics on 
current labour market attachment, the emphasis of gainful worker 
statistics is on occupational status, and the result is to obtain data 
on the numbers and characteristics of persons who usually engage 
in work for wages or profits ”. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LABOUR FORCI 


Table I shows the number of gainful workers according to the 


decennial statistics, the 1950 census and the projection It will 


1A, |. Jarre and Charles D. STEWART Manpower | wees and Utih 
sation (New York, John W and Sons, 1951), p. 1 A di ion of the 
two approaches may alsé four I [he World's Worl pulation 
Some Demographic Aspe levnational Labour | eu V LXXIII 
No. 2, Feb. 1956 
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TABLE I. FINNISH GAINFUL WORKERS, 1920-50, AND PROJECTION 
FOR 1960 AND 1965 
(Thousands of persons) 
NL TIS —— 


1940 1950 
Al B23 Al 


Men ....| 886.9 | 1,032.6 | 1,150.2 | 1,176.1 | 1,267.5 | 1,291.0 | 1,353.0 | 1,394.0 
Women . 598.5 722.7 865.8 808.2 826.0 | 867.5 866.5 928.0 


| 
| 





Total ...| 1,485.4 | 1,755.3 | 2,016.0 | 1,984.3 | 2,093.5 | 2,158.5 | 2,219.5 | 2,322.0 


1 First alternative. 2 Second alternative. 


be seen that the labour force increased fairly rapidly during the 
twenties and thirties (18 and 15 per cent. respectively), whereas a 
period of stagnation occurred during the forties. It is not easy to 
determine whether a net decrease in the number of gainfully 
occupied persons really occurred between 1940 and 1950, because 
the kinds of basic statistical material were different, and also the 
definitions of labour force participation differed somewhat. In 
addition, the information on occupations was very unreliable and 
out of date in 1940. The reduction affects only the female part of 
the labour force, and one of the primary reasons for this was the 
reduction in the number of working women caused by the increase 
in the birth rate in the mid-forties. Other causes for the temporary 
stagnation in the development of the labour force were the low 
birth rate at the beginning of the twenties, which reduced the 
number of new workers, and the losses of male workers occasioned 
by the war. 

Two alternatives are presented for the years 1960 and 1965. 
According to the first alternative, which seems the more probable, 
the labour force participation rates in the different age-groups 
will change, whereas according to the second alternative they will 
remain at the 1950 level. The differences in result between the two 
alternatives are considerable, especially in the case of the female 
labour force. With the exception of the youngest age-groups 
(below 25) it has been assumed that the labour force participation 
rates for women will decrease steadily, since married women will 
work outside their homes less than before. This assumption is 
partly based on the hypothesis that the female labour force on 
the farms will diminish. According to the census definitions the 
farmers’ wives are included in the labour force, unlike other house- 
wives, because the care of the livestock is generally considered 
as women’s work in Finland. When the married women move 
away from agriculture, this often means that from a statistical 
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point of view they leave the labour force. The main reason for 
the assumption that the labour force participation rates for women 
are going to decrease is, however, that the present rates for nearly 
all age-groups are so much higher than the corresponding figure 
in other Western countries that one may presume that a higher 
general standard of living in the future will lead to a levelling of 
this difference. Also, a certain amount of prestig has been 
found to exist in the figures of the 1950 census: a great number of 
women who work only occasionally and have very small earnings 
nevertheless reported as members of the labour force 

The differences between the two alternatives are quite substan 
tial with respect to men, also. The reason is that, according to 
the first alternative, the labour force participation rates in the 
lowest and highest age-groups are assumed to diminish in confor 
mity with the pattern that has been observed in the United State 
and Sweden, for example. Since no statistics are available on 
the labour force by age in Finland before 1950 it has not been 
possible to follow the previous development of labour force parti 
cipation rates. We may consider the labour force figures according 
to the first alternative as a minimum and those according to the 
second alternative as a maximum, when estimating the true value 
for the years in question 

rhe growth in the Finnish labour force will be specially larg: 
at the beginning of the 1960s—according to the first alternative 
even greater than during the ten-year period 1951-60. The causs 
is the large number of births immediately after the war. The boy 
and girls born during the second half of the 1940s will to a larg: 
extent enter the labour market during the first half of the 1960 
According to the first alternative, the growth of the labour force 
during the period 1951-60 is estimated at 110,000 persons, and the 
corresponding figure for 1961-65 at 126,000 persons. According 
to the second alternative, the net increases in the labour force are 
estimated at 175,000 and 163,000 persons respectively. Thus th 
whole working force is expected to grow by 6-7 during 
the latter part of the two period It will not be ea 
employment opportunities for this big inflow of young 
and avoid an increase in unemployment and large-scal 


tion. A state committee has recently pre ented a report on the 


employment of these age-groups, and another committee ha 
planned an extension of the vocational trainin ystem of 
country. It has been stated that the risk of unemployment 1 
greatest for the unskilled workers, and therefore a higher d 
of schooling and training has been aimed at 

Of all the males of the age of 14 upwards 87.6 per 
gainful workers at the end of 1950. The percentag 
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districts (88.1 per cent.) was higher than that for the towns (86.4 
per cent.). This difference was greatest in the age-group 15-19 
years, where the percentage was 78.8 in the rural districts but only 
59.2 in the towns. The possibilities of higher schooling and voca 
tional training are not very great in most of the rural communities. 
The figures show a different pattern with respect to girls. While 
56.4 per cet. of the 15-19 age-group in the towns were gainfully 
occupied, only 52.3 per cent. of the country girls were workers. 
It is usual for the girls in the rural districts to stay at home for 
one or two years after having finished elementary school to help 
their mothers with the household work before they take a job, 
often in another locality, and sometimes they stay at home until 
they marry. The opportunities for paid work are often very limited 
for young girls in rural communities, and many have to go away 
to the towns and market towns in order to get jobs. Evidently 
there still exists a small, but locally highly concentrated, reserve 
of potential workers. Among the men those between the ages of 
35 and 44 have the highest rates of participation in the labour 
force. The maximum among women is attained by the age-group 
20-24 ; above these ages there is a decline, caused by marriages 
and childbirths. The men in the age-group 25-34 years had a 
slightly subnormal participation rate, on account of circumstances 
caused by the war. 

The labour force participation rates in the highest age-groups 
were very high in comparison with most other developed countries, 
especially in the rural districts. In spite of this, the actual labour 
input of these old workers may be rather low. No less than 56.7 
per cent. of the men and 20.6 per cent. of the women of 65 years 
and older were, according to their own information, still in the 
labour force. Nine per cent. of the workers had celebrated their 
sixtieth birthday and a little more than one-tenth had not yet 
reached the age of 20. 

Of all women aged from 14 years upwards, 52.4 per cent. 
belonged to the labour force. The corresponding percentages for 
the locality groups are : 52.1 per cent. for the towns, 53.5 per cent. 
for the rural districts and only 42.8 per cent. for the market towns. 
The high figure for the rural districts is due to the work that the 
farmers’ wives and daughters do on the farms. The opportunities 
for employment are most numerous in the bigger towns, and the 
unmarried women therefore move away from the country to a 
large extent. In all the towns taken together, the women made up 
45 per cent. of the working force, while the corresponding propor- 
tion in Sweden at the same time was only about one-third. In 
Helsinki nearly half of the labour force was female. In the market 
towns the women account for 37.6 per cent., in the rural districts 
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39.3 per cent. and in the country as a whole 40.7 per cent. of the 
total labour force It is to be remembered, however, that the 
relative labour input of the women is in fact less than js indicated 
by the above figures, because several of the economically active 
women worked more or less part-time or occasionally. For instance, 
there was a large group (nearly 20,000) of women, mainly in rural 
communities, who called themselves self-employed in handicrafts, 
textiles and clothing, but who could not be considered entrepre 
neurs according to the definitions of the 1953 general census of 
business establishments. They included spinners, weaver 
eamstresses, etc., whose yearly earnin from their trade 
small that they had to make up the main part of their sustenai 
from other souré Moreover there are a great many male hand 
craft workers, most of them very aged, who should be included in 
the same category. The prestige as, which induces as many a 
possible to define themselves as workers of some kind, has already 
been mentioned 

Ihe labour force includes a great number of married women 
Of all women workers, 45 per cent. were married, 42 per cent 
single and 13 per cent. widows or divorced. In the towns 34 per 
cent. of the female workers were married and 50 per cent. single 
The total number of married women who were working was about 
363,400, farmers’ wives included. Of all married women in the 
country, 45.5 per cent. were gainfully occupied (in the rural district 
51.5 per cent., in the towns 36.2 per cent 

Persons aged between 25 and 54 accounted for 67.7 per cent 
of the urban labour force, but only 59.6 per cent. of the workers 
in the rural districts. This is a sign of the large migration to the 
towns, mainly of those age-groups in which the working capacit' 
is highest. Another reason for the urban-rural difference is that 
the average working life is generally longer in agriculture than in 
other industries. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 
OF THE LABOUR ForRCI 


Of the total Finni h labour fore 26.5 per cent ved in tow! 
6 per cent. in market towns and 67.5 per cent. in rural district 


Of ail persons working in the non-agricultural industries no Ik 


than 41 per cent. lived in rural districts. Simultaneously with the 


townward movement, an increasing industrialisation and commet 


cialisation of the countryside is taking place. According to the 
1950 census only two-thirds of the rural labour fores 


in agriculture and related industri The so-« 
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the countryside” often takes the form of a movement to rural 
non-farm communities or to market towns. 

As in most other advanced countries, the share of agriculture 
and forestry in the labour force in Finland has diminished, while 
the share of the non-agricultural industries has been increasing 
for a long time. Because of the previously mentioned statistical 
deficiencies it appears that this phenomenon was most pronounced 
in the 1940s, but the process has very probably been more or less 
continuous, though the rate increased after the last war because 
of the land transfers and other exceptional circumstances. While 
agriculture, forestry and fishing in 1920 occupied some three 
quarters of the total labour force, their share in 1950 was less than 
half (46 per cent.). 

It can be stated that the number of domestic workers in the 
towns has been steadily decreasing. In 1920 more than one-fifth 
of all women in the urban labour force were domestic servants, 
whereas the corresponding percentage in 1950 was only 6.2. 

The growth in the number of gainful workers has been consider- 
able in all non-agricultural industries. Female workers have an 
increased share, especially in commerce and in transport and com- 
munications. In the former industry, as well as in services, the 
female workers were in the majority in 1950, and in services they 
in fact made up more than two-thirds of the total labour force. 

If we link together the main industries I and II (physical goods 
industries) and III-V (service industries) and omit group VI, we 
see that the latter of the two groups occupied 20 per cent. of the 
men, 33 per cent. of the women and about 25 per cent. of the total 
labour force. It is most probable that future developments will 
lead to an increased share for the service industries, which in the 
United States occupied about 46 per cent. of the male and 70 per 
cent. of the female labour force already in 1949.4 One of the main 
reasons for this assumption is the greater possibility of mechani- 
sation in the physical goods industries. 

Passing to the occupational composition of the labour force we 
find that here also the agricultural occupations are in the majority, 
covering 46 per cent. of the total. The second largest group is 


composed of production process workers and craftsmen (24 pet 
cent. of the total). Not less than 13.6 per cent. of all working 
women were service workers, while among the males the workers 


in transport occupations ranked third with 9.2 per cent. of the total. 
Professional, technical and related workers accounted for 5.4 per 
cent. of all workers, and the white-collar and professional occupa 
tions together constituted 15.7 per cent. of the whole. The differ 


1 A.J. Jarre and Charles D. Stewart, op. cit., p. 149 
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ence between the sexes was rather great on thi 
11.4 per cent. of the men were non-manual worker 
22.1 per cent of the women. It is to be assumed that the 
of non-manual workers will ris¢ 
The occupational distribution how that the femal 
force is very concentrated in certain occupation Amon 
are clerical and sales work, certain services and the manufacture 
of textiles and clothing. Surprisingly, in the non-agricultural 
occupations there wer yun 0 | rly 3 ore working 
girls than boys in the a 
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Foreign visitors to Finland have often been surprised to see 
women doing heavy work, e.g. in building houses and in the ports. 
The number of these women has, however, greatly diminished 
since the war, and the phenomenon is likely to disappear entirely 
in the future. At the time of the 1950 census there were still more 
than 2,800 female construction workers. The census also gives 
information about several women in jobs usually considered exclu- 
sively “ male”, as painters, bricklayers, upholsterers, electricians, 
etc. The majority of the tram conductors are women. Also in 
certain professional occupations the women have won very strong 
relative positions. It may be mentioned that 69 per cent. of the 
teachers, 21 per cent. of the medical doctors, 27 per cent. of the 
architects and no less than 77 per cent. of the dentists in 1950 
were women, according to the census figures. 

On the basis of tables of the working life of males, estimates 
have been made of the future separations from the labour force 
because of death or retirement. It has, for instance, been calculated 
that within the 15-year period 1950-65 about a third of the occu 
pational group “ managerial, administrative, clerical and related 
workers ” and about a fourth of the production process workers 
and craftsmen will leave the labour force, and these will subse 
quently have to be replaced with new workers if the size of the 
groups is to remain constant. The corresponding percentages are 
highest for the occupations where the average age is highest 
(managers, technical workers), and lowest for the comparatively 
younger groups (chauffeurs, metal industry workers). For all non- 
agricultural occupations the percentage of replacement during the 
ten-year period 1950-60 has been estimated at 17.2 per cent. and 
during the 15-year period 1950-65 at 27.6 per cent. If we also 
take into consideration a further separation because of emigration, 
the figures amount to about 20 and 31 per cent. respectively. 

It is also of interest to study the class-of-worker composition 
of the labour force (that is, the gainful workers by industrial status) 
If employers, self-employed workers and unpaid family workers 
are counted as independent and all other categories as dependent 
workers, the former group contains about 42 per cent. of the total 
labour force. If the agricultural industries are omitted the per- 
centage decreases to 11 per cent., but a comparison with the census 
of business establishments indicates that it is too high. In the 
non-agricultural industries a little more than two-thirds of all 
working men are manual workers, whereas the corresponding 


proportion among women is only slightly more than half, owing 
to the prominence of clerical employees in the female labour force. 
Managers and administrative and clerical employees in the non 
agricultural industries are highly concentrated in the towns and 
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market towns, while the self-employed workers and the unpaid 
family workers mostly live in rural communities 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCI 


The number of farm labourers has greatly diminished, while 
the number of independent farmers rose considerably up to 1940 
and thereafter diminished somewhat. In 1950 no le than 90 per 
cent. of the labour force in farming was made up of independent 
farmers and members of their families. Of the female gainful 
workers on the farms, 81 per cent. were unpaid family worker 
11 per cent. were independent farmers and only 8 per cent. were 
paid employees. Of the male gainful workers in farming, 59 pet 
cent. were farmers, 30 per cent. unpaid family workers, and 11 per 
cent. paid employees. The use of paid workers on the farms seem 
to be becoming rarer, and occurs mainly on the largest farms and 
estates. One reason for this is the land reform after the last war 
another is the proportional rise in the earnings of farm labourer 
in comparison with the relatively diminished profitability 
farming 

Ihe average area of arable land on Finnish farms is low 
most common type is the small farm with an area of | 
25 acres of arable land, where the farmer himself and his family 
constitute the whole working force. Often these farm oO 
small that they cannot give the owner and his family a satisfa 


tor VY livelihe 0d 


and as there are not always other opportunith 
of earning a living in the community the result is often undet 
employment and a low standard of living in the districts where 
these dwarf farms predominate. This is especially the case in 
the north-east, namely Northern Carelia and certain part of the 
counties of Oulu, Vaasa and Lapland 

Although the birth rate in the typical farm areas 1 
can assume on good grounds that the agricultural labour f 
not going to increase in the future. But it is very difficult to fore 
cast the rate of depopulation of the farms. Estimates have been 
made solely with respect to the male labour force, and this has been 
done with different alternative for example (1) that the 
labour force in agriculture and related industries in the age 


15-64 remains constant : (2) that it will decrease at a rate of 


cent. every five vears ; and (3) that the five-year rate of diminution 
will be 7.5 per cent. The second alternative is thought to be the 
most probable 

According to the first alternative, which may be considered 
as a minimum, the net movement away from agriculture during 
1950-65 has been estimated at about 95,000 men—it is assumed 
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that 17,000 will have emigrated and the rest will have passed over 
to the non-agricultural section of the economy. The total is identical] 
with the estimated population increase in the agricultural popula- 
tion in question for the period 1950-65. The transfer to non- 
agricultural occupations is calculated to be greatest at the begin- 
ning of the 1960s, though in practice, because of adaptation diffi- 
culties, part of the calculated movement in 1960-65 will presumably 
be postponed for some years. 

The second alternative (5 per cent. rate of diminution) gives 
a net transfer in 1960-65 of about 167,000 working men between the 
ages 15 and 64. If we count on 17,000 emigrants, about 150,000 will 
go over to the non-agricultural industries. The difference between 
this figure and that resulting from the first alternative calculation 
is accounted for by former agricultural workers who are assumed to 
shift to non-agricultural occupations. The total average annual 
transfer in 1961-65 according to the second alternative is as high 
as 13,900 men, against 9,400 according to the first alternative. 
The transfer will mainly concern the youngest age-groups of male 
workers, and single workers especially. The “ maximum ” alterna- 
tive (7.5 per cent. rate of diminution) gives a net movement away 
from agriculture between 1950 and 1965 of more than 200,000 men 
of working age. 

If the number of male workers between the ages of 15 and 64 
remains unchanged, the share of the agricultural industries in the 
total male working force between these ages is estimated to decrease 
from about 45 per cent. in 1950 to about 39 per cent. in 1965 
(34 per cent. according to the second alternative, 31 per cent. 
according to the third). 

Unless a change in the size structure of Finnish agriculture 
takes place, no decrease in the number of independent farmers is 
expected, It is the youth, the grown-up sons and daughters, 
especially those of the farmers with very small holdings, who 
are likely to move away from agriculture. The number of farm 
employees cannot be reduced much more, but their children will, 
of course, be among the prospective movers. A great many of the 
men now getting a substantial part of their living from paid forestry 
work may go over to less exhausting and more secure occupations. 
The labour force in the forest varies much with the economic 
situation and has great unemployment risks. This is to a great 
extent a job for the holders of dwarf farms during the winter period, 
and they often go away for months to distant places of work, while 
their wives take care of the farms. 

If dwarf farms with less than 5 acres of arable land are omitted 
the average labour force on the farms in 1950 consisted of about 


three persons, and the average number of dependants, school 
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I 
children do a lot of work, mainly during the summer, but very few 


14-year-olds and no younger children are counted as gainful 


children included, was about two persons. In fact choo! 


workers. An examination of the average working force on farms of 
different size indicates that on the small farms there still seem to be 
ome potential workers outside the labour force—primarily young 
persons in their teens—whose working capacity because of 
lack of earning opportunities outside the family farm, cannot be 
fully utilised. An improvement of the communications in the more 
distant parts of the country would probably be helpful in thi 
respect. Also, it can be mentioned that the transfer of worker: 
from agricultural to non-agricultural industries largely depend 
on the prevailing price and wage policy. The agricultural policy 
during this century has, for social reasons, favoured the small 
farms, but it becomes more and more clear that a substantial riss 
in productivity cannot be obtained in agriculture without an 
increase in the average size of farms 

The census results do not show any shortage of female worker 
in agriculture such as has been found in Sweden over a_ period 
of years. Only on farms with more than 80 acres of arable land 
is it usual to find housewives who do not take part in the care of 
the farm ; on the smaller farms the wives and often also the daugh 
ters regularly do their share of the work 


[THE INDUSTRIAL LABOUR ForRcI 


The development of the labour force in manufacturing i 
elucidated by following industrial statistics for different year 
Ihe number of workers varies a good deal with economic fluctua 
tions, but an upward trend is obviou By trend calculations it i 
possible to construct theoretical values for the future working fore 
total 

The number of industrial manual workert ( ed in 1953 
264,300 and in 1954, 288,000 (preliminary 1f Mining and 
electricity, g nd wat ervices are include bu t construc 
tion [he great differ e betwee ne two years 1 l oa consi 
derable improvement in the economi nd calculation 
based upon the vear period 193 gi for )about 313.000 
and for 1965 a 342, 000 industria Starting with the 
trend value in 1950, this 1 of iwhtly more 
than one-third 


or 2 


4 per cel 


worker 
than that 
the whol 
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group made up close to 14 per cent. of the total. The share of the 
female labour force has hitherto been very constant, constituting 
38.6 per cent. of the manual workers and 34.7 per cent. of the 
other personnel in 1953. These proportions, which are very high in 
comparison with other countries, are expected to decrease somewhat 
at the end of the 1950s. 

Manufacturing shows a tendency towards increased urbanisa- 
tion in Finland. In 1920 one-half of all manual workers worked 
in towns, in 1938, 55 per cent. and in 1953, 62.7 per cent. While 
the sawmill industry has declined and the pulp and paper industries 
have become highly mechanised, the metal industry and the con- 
sumption goods industries, mostly situated in towns or market 
towns, have strongly increased their working force. In 1953, 14.9 
per cent. of the manual workers in industry worked in market 
towns, and 22.4 per cent. only in rural districts. 

According to preliminary figures the metal industry employed 
some 30 per cent. of the industrial workers in 1954 if the workers 
in mining and quarrying (slightly over 2,000 in number) are in 
cluded. The wood and paper industries employed 25 per cent. of 
the workers, and textiles and clothing ranked third with 17 per 
cent. The relative size of the labour force in different industries 
does not necessarily reflect the relative size of the industries in 
other respects, however. For example, the motive power used 
by the wood and paper industries is more than twice as great as 
that used by the metal industry. 

In view of the tendencies observed up to the pres nt it can be 
assumed that the share of manufacturing in the tota: labour force 
of the country will increase in the future, primarily at the expense 
of the agricultural industries. On the basis of the straight-line 
trend 1934-53 it is estimated that industry will occupy 62 per cent. 
of the increase in the labour force between 1950 and 1960 and 
32 per cent. of the corresponding increase between 1960 and 1965. 
Here the first alternative in table I (changed labour force parti 
cipation rates) has been used. If we use the second alternative, 
the percentages become only 39 and 24 per cent. respectively. 
In any case it will be necessary for manufacturing to provide a 
proportionally greater number of employment opportunities at 
the beginning of the 1960s than during the 1950s if its labour force 
is to develop parallel with the potential growth of manpower in 
the country. Since the agricultural labour force is declining it 
will be necessary for the non-agricultural industries—commerce, 
transport and communications, and services—to expand their 
employment. Unfortunately there are no statistics from which 
the development of these industries can be predicted, but a study 
of developments in other countries indicates that employment 
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in all these “ service industries ” shows a tendency to increase in 
relation to the employment in the “ physical goods industries ” 

If we attempt an estimate of the labour force development in 
manufacturing based upon estimates of the different branches of 
industry, the result is far less encouraging than when we consider 
the industry as a whole. The reason is a tendency towards stag 
nation that has recently been observed in many industries. This 
tendency has mostly been found to be of an occasional natur 
however ; it is a result of the economic situation, and only in a few 
branches of industry—some of the sub-branches of the wood 
industry anc of the stone, clay, etc., industriv is it assumed 
that it will persist. The development of the labour force in the 
chemical and clothing industries, shoe factories and bakeries, on 
the other hand, is likely to continue. 

As it is difficult to forecast to what extent new goods, new 
factories and changes in the direction of consumers’ demand are 
going to alter the hitherto prevailing tendencies of development in 
the different branches of industry, it is hardly worth while making 


predictions for the whole industry on the basis of these tendencx 


But if we base our calculations on a trend in industry as a whol 
we may assume that unexpected changes within the different 
industries will cancel one another out 

In construction, too, we can expect a high degree of employ 
ment during the coming decade, primarily in house building in 
the urban communities, and in the construction of roads, water 
conduits, electric power-plants, et An improvement and enlarg 
ment of the road system is considered very important but require 
a great amount of capital, and Finland has very small capital 
resources. Improved communications would facilitate the geo 
graphical movement of labour and contribute to the solution of 
the employment problem in the underdeveloped regions of the 
country. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Immediately after the war the reconstruction of the war 
devastated areas, land reform activities and the war payment 
to the Soviet Union made it necessary to call on all available 
labour reserves, but since 1949 there has been seasonal unemplo 
ment during the winter months, sometimes of considerable s« 
When economic conditions are favourable unemployment 
comparatively slight—it is most noticeable in certain towns and 
market towns when harbour and building jobs stop for the winter 
At times of economic depression unemployment is much greater 
in rural than in urban communitt rural unemployment 1 


mainly due to the diminished opportunities of work in the forest 
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It has already been mentioned that many owners of farms that 
are too small to sustain a family during the whole year earn part 
of their living from paid forestry work. When the supply of jobs 
declines, unemployment results. 

The unemployed are registered regionally, and most are given 
work in public works, paid for out of public funds. A study of the 
unemployment statistics shows that a certain amount of un- 
employment recurs regularly, even when the economic situation 
can be called good. Even in the best years the average number of 
unemployed during the first quarter of the year exceeds 10,000 
persons. But not until the number of unemployed exceeds about 
10,000 on the average for the whole year can one speak of unemploy 
ment as being due to an unfavourable economic situation. Ur 
employment in Finland is strongly conditioned by local and geo 
graphic circumstances ; it is concentrated in the poor region 
dominated by agricultural industries in the northern and eastern 
part of the country, the so-called underdeveloped areas. More 
than half of the unemployed are labourers doing various kinds of 
unskilled work ; among the rest farm labourers and woodsmen in 
the rural districts and building and harbour workers in the towns 
and market towns make up important groups in the unemploy 
ment registers. 

The public unemployment works are to a large extent made up 
of construction works, especially roads and electric power-plants. 
It is expected that these works will gradually lose their exceptional 
character and become permanent. A great number of the male 
workers who leave the agricultural industries are expected to apply 
for work in these jobs, and this is one of the channels along which 
the movement away from agriculture will take place. At times of 
bad economic conditions approximately 4 per cent. of the male 
labour force in agriculture and related industries is registered as 


unemployed during the first quarter of the year. This percentage 
(corresponding to about 20,000 men) indicates the extent of a 
working force that is still rooted in agriculture but is getting its 
livelihood more and more from other industries. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Collective Agreements 
in the Chemical Industries 


Conditions of employment, including recruitment, dismissal and the 
procedure for the settlement of labour disputes, are determined in the 
chemical industries in most countries by collective agreements between 
workers and employer These agreements are discussed in the following 
article. Although the different stages of economic development and difference: 
in the organisation of the industry in the countries concerned make general 
tsation difficult, an attempt is made to show present tendencies in the 
drawing up of these agreement 


In many countries conditions of employment are dealt with by 
collective bargaining, and the ensuing collective agreements have de vel 
oped into an invaluable extension of the safeguards provided for 
workers by national legislation Ihe law in most countries allows 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, provided they comply with 
certain statutory or constitutional requirements, complete freedom to 
settle the contents and duration of their collective agreements and their 
rights and obligations thereunder 

However, in some countries the law defines the agreements legally 
considered to be collective. For example, in order to be valid, collective 
agreements in Argentina must, under the Collective Agreements (Legal 
Status) Act of 13 October 1953 (No. 14250), be concluded between an 
association of employer in employer or a group of employers, and an 
employees’ association that is an incorporated trade union having sol 


power to represent the worker and conclude a collective agreement on 
their behalf. In addition ich agreements must be approved by the 


Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare.! A somewhat similar system 
exists in the Union of South Africa, where organisations of workers and 


employers are empowered, under the 1937 Indu nciliation Act, 


once they become representative of a regio! 


industrial council for the pur} oft ytiatin 
coliective agreement At 


corporate by the fact 
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Score OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Collective agreements in the chemical industries vary in scope from 
one country to another and sometimes even within the same country 

In some countries national collective agreements exist for th 
chemical industries as a whole, e.g. France, Austria and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. In France a national collective agreement for the 
chemical industries was signed on 30 December 1952. It regulates rela 
tions between employers and workers in all chemical plants and covers 
workers, staff, engineers and managerial staff. The agreement comprises 
the same set of clauses for each class of employee, together with annexes 
dealing with workers, staff, and engineers and managerial staff respex 
tively. Under this agreement there may be further annexes dealing 
with individual branches of the industry, regions or districts, if the 
parties think fit, in order to adjust some of its provisions to special 
conditions. It is understood that such annexes may not be less favourabl 
than the agreement itself. In Austria a model collective agrecment 
caersene orgger was signed on 10 December 1947 between the Chemical 
Zmployers’ Association, the Federal Corporation for the Chemical 
Industries and the Chemical Workers’ Union. This agreement applies 
to all establishments in the chemical industries and trades. Similarly, 
in the Federal Republic of Germany general provisions prescribing wage 
scales and conditions of work for chemical workers are incorporated in 
a model collective agreement (Manteltarifvertrag) signed on 2 February 
1953 by the German Federation of Chemical Employers and the Federa 
tion of Unions of Chemical, Paper and Pottery Workers. This model 
collective agreement covers some 90 per cent. of all tie workers employed 
in the chemical industries 

In those countries where national collective agreements exist it 
sometimes happens that wage or plant agreements are concluded separ 
ately to deal with points requiring special negotiation or to adapt the 
agreements to the conditions encountered in a given district or plant 
In the three cases referred to where national collective agreements exist 
(Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany and France) wages them 
selves are fixed by special wage agreements.! In Argentina, where there 
is a collective agreement covering the chemical industries as a whole, 
the position is in practice somewhat similar. A collective labour agree 
ment signed on 26 December 1950 by the Chemical Workers’ Union and 
the Chamber of Chemical Employers, which originally applied only to 
the federal capital and the province of Buenos Aires, was later extended 
at the union's request to cover the whole country by order of the 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare (16 February 1951) 

In some countries collective agreements have been concluded for 
individual branches of the chemical industries or, in some cases, for 
groups of plants, Countries with collective agreements which, although 
national in geographical scope, are confined to separate branches of the 
industry, include Italy, Finland, the United Kingdom, Denmark, the 
Union of South Africa and, to some extent, Israel, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Switzerland 

The system in force in these countries is by no means uniform and 
varies according to local circumstances. Often it is the system found by 
practical experience to be the best. 

In Italy, for example, collective agreements have been concluded in 


1 See below, Pp. 398. 
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the chemical industries since the end of the Second World War in 11 
trades, including oils, fats, soap and allied products, plastics, chemicals 
and drugs, cellophane and synthetic fibres, and cover all the workers 
employed in these trades. On the other hand, in some branches such as 
plastics there is, in addition to the general agreement, a special agreement 
dealing with semi-skilled workers 

In the United Kingdom collective agreements are negotiated through 
the joint industrial councils by Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
and the trade unions concerned. There is a joint industrial council 
for the chemical industries as a whole in addition to joint industrial 
councils for heavy chemicals, fertilisers and plastics. lhere is also a 
separate joint conference for the drug and fine chemical group. The main 
joint industrial council negotiates and regulates basic wage ile 


hours of work and general conditions of work currently applicable to all 
the firms in question, while the group bodies negotiate and settle the 
non-basic wage rates, hours and conditions applicable to members of the 
various groups. Ihe employers have separate wage agreements with 


craft unions in respect of engineering maintenance men and building 


trades maintenance men. Imperial Chemical Industries Limited has 
negotiated agreements covering wage rates and conditions of employ 
ment for process and maintenance workers with the craft organisations 
concerned 

In Finland collective agreements have been concluded in certain 
branches such as dyestuffs, explosives, plastics and chemical 
this has been done in Denmark in the case of paints and lac 
and fertilisers, oils, ete 

In the Union of South Africa two agreements have so far been 
published one of which deals with the chemical proce Sing industries 
of Witwatersrand and Pretoria. There is also a central industrial council 
for the explosives and allied industries 

In the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and Israel most collective 
agreements or wage settlements are negotiated on a plant basi Never 
theless, in some branches of the chemical industries national collective 
agreements or wage settlements have been negotiated, e.g. in the Nether 
lands in heavy chemicals (nitrogen, sulphur, fertiliser printing ink 
soap and washing products and bituminous product in Sweden in 
matchmaking and chemico-technical production ; in Switzerland in 
synthetic products (chemical industry) in the canton of Geneva 
manufacturing (chemical industry) in the same canton; and in 
in the dyestuffs industry 

In many countries collective agreements in the chemical industries 
have been negotiated for individual plants or groups of plant In the 
United States all collective agreement ire concluded on a pl int basis 
Ihe same applies to Canada, India, Japan, Mexico and the Philippine 
In Norway and Switzerland, where thi ystem al dominates, 
collective agreements have, however, been concluded in respect of 
groups of firms belonging to the same branch of ( try (e.g. the 
chemical! industries in the Basle area of Switzerland) a vhere a number 


of firms are grouped together in the same empl ( nisation, as 
in the Norwegiat lectro-chemical industr' } itt ‘ m is also 


encountered 1n 


It should be lded tha oll ve agreemen ul ometimes con 
cluded as part of the lement of collective 


4 


tralia, under the 1904 Conciliation and Arbitra 


l 


sequent amendment collective agreements aris 
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an undertaking or company and its employees. Under the Act the parties 
must submit their dispute to the appropriate conciliation officer, whose 
award is then applicable to all establishments in the district belonging 
to the industry. 

A somewhat similar situation is found in practice in Chile, where it 
is usual for individual contracts of employment to be concluded (mini- 
mum wages for workers being fixed by joint wage boards). Nevertheless, 
following a number of collective disputes affecting certain large chemical 
firms, in which the trade union took part, the parties accepted awards 
proposed by the special conciliation board for the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industries. These awards amount in practice to collective labour 
agreements. 


CONTENTS OF THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


An analysis is given below of the collective labour agreements con 
cluded in the chemical industries, and an attempt is made to assess 
their effect on working conditions. Two qualifications are, however, 
called for. In the first place it is important to appreciate that an interna- 
tional survey of this kind is necessarily fragmentary and incomplete ; 
and in the second place it must be borne in mind that these agreements 
are negotiated in industries at widely varying stages of development 


Industrial Relations 


In many countries the parties to collective agreements in the chemical 
industries have taken care to insert provisions dealing with freedom of 
association, the recognition of trade unions authorised to negotiate 
changes in existing agreements and conclude new ones, the representa 
tion of workers within the undertaking, the rights or privileges of trade 
unionists, etc. 

Although in some countries agreements do not include provisions 
of this kind, this does not imply any absence of trade union rights 
Where reasonably comprehensive legislation exists, this is sometimes 
considered adequate to ensure freedom of association. For example, 
the model collective agreements for the chemical industries in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Austria make no mention of trade 
union edete and workers representation within the undertaking 
The same applies to the national collective labour agreement for the 
Italian chemical and pharmaceutical industries. Moreover, freedom of 
association is not mentioned, for example, in a number of collective 
agreements in Denmark, although they do contain provisions regarding 
workers’ representation within the undertaking. 

It may be added that, just as the omission of any provisions on the 
subject does not prove the absence of freedom of association, their 
inclusion is not conclusive evidence that it is freely practised, whatever 
safeguards may be afforded in theory. Clearly a trade union movement 
cannot discharge its proper responsibilities for the negotiation of 
collective agreements unless freedom of association exists in practice as 
well as in theory. 


Recognition of the Right of Association 


Examples of explicit recognition of the freedom to exercise trade 
union rights are to be found in the national collective agreements for 
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the chemical industries of France way, Sweden and 


m 


countries. The collective agreements in t Swiss chemical 


guarantee individual freedom an 

worker may be not penalised or vi 

his membership or non-membership of 

he may be called upon to perform withu 
clause 1s found in some agreements 


chemical industries ; it forbids any d I oerciol 


ference by the company or the union by son of the mem 


non-membership of the workers in the 
nised as having the sole right il 
the plant 

Some agreements in the nited k rilom chemical 
that it is in the interests « ill the workers in any est 
join a union which is a p he agreement, so that 
between the unions and the loyers can 
possible [hese agreement 
require the company to impr 
joining the union 

While collective agreement n some countric 
recognise freedom of associatio1 iSeW the 
visions regarding treedom to exe 
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“ check-off” clause the employer undertakes to deduct the workers’ 
union dues from their wages and to transfer them to the trade union 
treasurer. 

A recent inquiry in the chemical and allied industries covering 
61 collective agreements and 123,900 workers showed that 36 agree- 
ments involving 27 per cent. of the workers contained the union shop 
clause, 21 agreements involving 27 per cent. of the workers contained 
the membership maintenance clause, and 43 agreements involving 
46 per cent. of the workers contained the sole bargaining clause. In all, 
98 per cent. of the agreements studied, involving 99 per cent. of the 
workers, included the check-off clause.! 

Under the union shop system the union cannot refuse membership 
to a worker without valid reason, though some agreements entitle the 
union to ask for a worker’s dismissal. If it does so, the union must 
notify the employer in advance, so that he can give the worker a chance 
to set matters right. 

As has been seen, some collective agreements require the union to 
bring no pressure to bear upon the workers to join it. 

Under the great majority of collective agreements the employer 
undertakes to deduct the workers’ union dues from their wages. As 
each worker is given a trial period varying from three weeks to a 
month according to the firm, his membership of the union is retrospective, 
i.e. if kept on at the end of his trial period he is considered to have 
belonged to the union from the start of his employment and pays his 
dues for the trial period. The check-off clause is also encountered in 
other countries, particularly Mexico. 

Explicit recognition of the signatory union as the representative 
bargaining agency is stipulated by the collective agreements of a number 
of countries, although such recognition does not involve any obligation to 
join the union. This applies, for example, to some agreements in Israel, 
the Philippines, Portugal and Argentina, though in some of these 
countries recognition is only given as long as the union possesses or 
acquires incorporated status or, as in Argentina, is recognised by the 
Ministry of Labour. 


Trade union representation within the undertaking. Recognition of 
the trade union’s right to bargain on behalf of the workers in the under- 
taking has led to the adoption of contractual provisions dealing with 
trade union representation at the plant level, whether or not the workers 
are all members. 

In Canada some collective agreements in the chemical industries 
authorise the union to elect group leaders, and the employer undertakes 
in the agreement to recognise them as such. These group leaders may, 
with their foremen’s permission, leave their normal jobs without loss 
of pay to inquire, for example, into grievances, it being their duty to 
deal with these as they arise. 

Exactly the same provisions are found in the collective agreement 
for the Argentine chemical and allied industries with respect to internal 
grievance committees. Workers’ delegates on these committees are 
elected by the union from among workers in the plant with not less than 
one years service. 

Trade union delegates are not always employed in the undertaking 
where they act as delegates. Some Australian agreements state that if 


1 Theodore Rose: “ Union-Security Provisions in Agreements, 1954", in Monthly 
Labor Review (U.S. Department of Labor), Vol. 78, No. 6, June 1955, pp. 649-658 
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the union delegate behaves objectionably towards an employer, a 
manager or even a foreman or worker, the employer may withdraw his 
right to visit the plant ; in such a case he is replaced by another delegate 

Ihe arrangements for trade union representation within the under- 
taking are sometimes less rigid than this. For example, members of 
the works committees in Belgium and France are elected from lists of 
candidates submitted by the most representative workers’ organisation: 
Ihe French collective agreement, which regulates the number of seats 
on these committees and the grades of staff represented, simply refers 
to current legislation 


Implicit recognition In llectix wreement 
do not explicitly recognise the natory I it contain a number 
of basic provisions that amoun I enitye ome of thi 
agreements in the Mexican ch 
connection, for example in the 
agreement Thi may take plac t tw yearly 1 erval 
required is for the union to inform loyer of the changes it 
wishes to make not k than 60 day the agreement is due to 
expire. It may also be revised at any time ' ! joint co nt of the 
employer and the union. In addition these agr el grant a number 
of benefits to the union and its member 

The employer undertak« observe the ision « trictly 


] 


and to dismiss any worker expelled from the union Trade unionists 


are also given preferential treatment when workers are hired for certain 
jobs or for posts of responsibility during the holida [he firm shares 
profits among all union members in its employment at the rate of 5 per 
cent. of the annual royalties payable by the firm to the government in 
exchange for its concession. The agreement goes on to stipulate the 
minimum amount that may be paid out under this scheme, irrespective 
of the firm’s financial results during the year 


Classification of Workers 
In many countries special provisions are inserted in collective 
agreements to deal with the classification of workers in the chemical 
industries. This classification may vary widely. Some agreement 
classify workers according to the skills acquired or required, while in 
others jobs are listed in order of seniority. Other agreements give no 
classification but refer to the wage scales for the various grace iob 


and posts laid down by special agreement as, for example, in France 


Grading of Workers 


[he collective agreements in a number of countries include provision 
designed to grade the workers in the plant or firm concerned. Sometime 
this takes the form of a definition the skill required for a given grade 
in other cases the workers in ce res long to a 
specified grade For example, the national collective 40 it an the 
Italian chemical and pharmaceutir nd d eS WO! into 
four grace skilled, semi-skilled 
the duties performs 
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according to trade and experience. Some agreements in the United 
Kingdom chemical] industries classify workers according to the jobs they 
perform. In Portugal the collective agreement for the chemical industries 
in the Lisbon area refers to grades without defining either the skill 
required or the duties performed. 

Some agreements make it clear that the grading of workers is linked 
with the establishment of wage scales. The model collective agreement 
for the chemical industries in the Federal Republic of Germany divides 
workers into four grades for purposes of payment, namely labourers, 
process and laboratory workers, semi-skilled workers and skilled worker 


Job Listing. 


The system of grading workers does not appear to be followed in the 
United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, the Scandinavian countriv 
and a number of other States. 

Many collective agreements in the United States contain a list 
(usually in an appendix) of all the jobs in the plant by order of seniority 
and by department, division or section, as the case may be. This list 
is used as a guide to wages, i.e. the wage payable is given opposite each 
job ; it may also be used for promotion purposes. There are, however, 
agreements in the United States that establish wage groups for both 
process and maintenance workers. 


Women Workers. 


The collective agreements in the chemical industries of many coun 
tries contain provisions dealing with women workers. 

In some countries these agreements divide women workers into 
grades and specify the jobs to be performed by each grade (which may 
be split into several subdivisions). 

Broadly speaking, however, most collective agreements seem to 
apply indiscriminately to men and women workers. Often this is clear 
from the clauses dealing with the wages payable to women. Elsewhere 
it is explicity stated and followed by a provision establishing complet: 
equality and opportunity for the two sexes within the plant (in France 
for example). 

Other agreements stipulate that there must be equal pay for equal 
work. A provision of this kind is to be found in the Italian collectiv: 
agreement for the chemical and pharmaceutical industries, and in the 
model collective agreement for the chemical industries in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, where the classification of jobs according to the 
type of work and the level of output are settled jointly by the manag: 
ment and the works council. 

In some collective agreements in the United States chemical indus 
tries, restrictions are imposed on work by women. The parties agree 
not to allow the recruitment of women except for certain purposes 
(mainly as social workers). It is also laid down that if during a period 
of labour shortage the employer is unable to find enough suitable workers 
for certain jobs, he may recruit women instead. When the shortage 
is over, the women can be laid off irrespective of seniority in order to 
restore the position as it existed before. 

Arrangements of this kind are not, however, very widespread and it 
should not be concluded that the number of women employed in the 
United States chemical industries is small. Investigation in the early 
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part of 1952 showed that in the industrial chemical industri 
tage of women employed in plants makin I lic chemicals was little 
lower than 14 per cent., and was a little | w 10 per cent. in th 
case of plants making mineral chemical n latter plants three 
quarters of the women were office workers, and most of the remainder 
were employed on packaging and laboratory work. In the organi 
chemical plants the majority of the women were also office worker 
nevertheless it was found that in synthetic fibre plant women account 
for 25 per cent. of production workers.! 

Under some agreements in United Kingdom chem 
some wartime provisions allowing women to be employ 
jobs have been prolonged to enable women to take ove 


jobs normally performed | 


nioril 


Seniority in any establishment 
refers to the length of time a worker 
there (failing other provisions to the ra 
collective agreements vary in purpose from on 
In some agreements they are inserted to regulate 
firms lay-off and recall their worker th the 
or shifts within the firm and in yet other es the 
calculation of seniority bonuses. In many agreements 
are designed to secure all these aim 

For example in the agreement 


| 4 


Canadian chemical industric eniority 


most to regulate promotion and to determine th 
may be laid off and recalled Thus in the United 
falls vacant the usual practice is for ference to be 
fications being equal, to the worker with the long 
must first go through a trial period | 
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permanent even though he thereby takes precedence over a worker 
with more seniority. 

When the company cannot find a worker with the skill required for 
the vacant post among its own employees, it may fall back on the recall 
list of workers laid off because of a slackening in business. 

The United States agreements, in common with those in the chemical 
industries of other countries, e.g. Canada and France, contain a number 
of detailed clauses on the acquisition, interruption and restoration of 
seniority. 

Seniority is used as a yardstick for promotion in other countries as 
well, though no procedure is laid down. For example, in the Argentine 
collective agreement for the chemical and allied industries there is a 
short clause stating that promotion should preferably be given to 
employees of the firm in the grade immediately below ; where other 
qualifications are equal preference should be given to the most senior 
worker. This agreement also links the wage scale with the grading and 
seniority system. 

A less rigid system is found in the French national collective agree 
ment. Managements take responsibility for making appointments to 
vacant or new jobs, although in the interests of internal promotion they 
give preference to those already in their employment. Only when they 
can find no one suitable among their own workers do they recruit 
outside. 

In some countries seniority bonuses are payable, e.g. in Belgium 
and France. Similarly the Italian collective agreement for the chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries contains a clause whereby a seniority 
bonus at agreed rates is payable after ten or 20 years’ service with the 
same firm. Under the French collective agreement the seniority bonus 
is calculated on the basis of the minimum wage for the worker's grade 
in proportion to the number of hours actually worked. The bonus rates 
are 3, 6, 9, 12 and 15 per cent. respectively after three, six, nine, 12 and 
15 years’ service with the firm. 


Termination of the Contract of Employment 


The great majority of collective agreements in the chemical industries 
include provisions dealing with the termination of contracts of employ- 
ment—procedure for termination, notice, compensation, etc. In some 
countries, particularly in Latin America, the agreements do not contain 
any provisions of this kind as the question is subject to statutory regu- 
lation. 


Conditions Governing Dismissals. 


In many cases collective agreements containing provisions dealing 
with the termination of contracts of employment impose restrictions on 
dismissal. 


Lay-offs. Under the French collective agreement, whenever an 
employer anticipates a marked slackening in business with a danger of 
redundancy, he must inform the works committee or, failing this, the 


1 Dealing with a similar case-—where a temporary replacement fills a senior post-—the 
Italian national collective agreement for the chemical and pharmaceutical industries 
states that if the lower-grade worker is not replaced within 30 days he must remain 
permanently in the senior post. 
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shop stewards and discuss with them the action required. An effort must 
be made to transfer the redundant workers to other jobs or to reduce 
hours of work, etc. If, however, lay-offs become necessary, their order 
should, as far as operating needs allow, be based on personal grounds 
(family circumstances and income, seniority, etc.) 

Under certain collective agreements in the Canadian chemical 
industries the employer is required to give the union the longest possible 
warning of any general lay-offs or of any temporary stoppage or reduc 
tion of work. 

In the United States, collective agreements often provid that in the 
event of any falling-off in business the employer must share out the 
work as far as possible among the regular workers. If he is forced to 
reduce the work force and if equal weight is normally given to merit 
and seniority, the latter is the deciding factor. When the workers are 
recalled, both factors are taken into account, although seniority is no 
longer reckoned after a certain lapse of time (usually a year 

Ihe agreements accordingly provide that any lay-offs must b 
staggered on the principle “ last in, first out ”. This requirement may 
be waived in the case of skilled workers needed to keep the plant running 
efficiently. When the workers are recalled, those with the longest service 
(after allowing for the lapse of time since they were laid off) are considered 
first, provided they are capable of filling the vacancies. In addition the 
employer may transfer such workers to other departments, so that 
workers with the greatest seniority may be given the jobs of other workers 
with less service on condition that they have the necessary skills. When 
any such regrading of workers takes place 1 employer often consults 
the union 

Somewhat less rigid provisions on the subject of re-hiring have been 
included in the collective agreements of other countries. For example, 
the national collective agreement for the French chemical industries 
states that those firms whose business is liable to fluctuation must give 
priority to workers laid off during the previous 12 month 

Some agreements in the United States stipulate that physically 
handicapped workers whose opporturities of finding jobs are restricted 
must be given preferential treatment under the seniority regulatior 
Moreover, when such a worker is threatened with dismissal the usual 
seniority procedure may be set aside 

In some instances, the seniority regulations apply to women, but 
only provided they hold jobs in departments where the work is suitable 
for women 

Some agreements, e.g. the French national collective agreement, 
require the employer to give written notice of termination of a workers 
contract of employment 


Dismissal for disciplinary reason A number of agreements deal 
with the dismissal of workers for disciplinary reasons. Some, including 
certain Canadian agreements and the Italian national agreement, list 
the reasons held to justify dismissal. Others, e.g. some agreements in 
the United Kingdom, Canada and Mexico, together with the model 
collective agreement in the Federal Republic of Germany, do not actually 
list the reasons but all provide safeguards. In Canada the company 
undertakes to notify the union in writing of the reason for a worker's 
dismissal. Such cases may be dealt with by the grievance settlement 
machinery, a measure which is also provided for in a number of United 
States agreements. In the Federal Republic of Germany the model 
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collective agreement stipulates that the employer must first consult 
the works council about any dismissals without notice. Where this 
cannot be done he must inform the council immediately. In Mexico 
cases of dismissal must be submitted to the works joint committee, 
which decides whether the action is justified or not. Some agreements 
in the United Kingdom allow an appeal to the management. 

Explicit safeguards are sometimes inserted with regard to dismissals 
of workers because of their membership or non-membership of a union 
In the French collective agreement the employers undertake not to be 
swayed by such considerations in deciding on certain matters, including 
disciplinary measures and dismissals. If one of the contracting parties 
claims that a dismissal is in violation of trade union rights the two parties 
must ascertain the true facts and settle the matter fairly, preferably 
by giving the worker back his job. 


Length of Notice. 


The great majority of collective agreements provide for a period of 
notice to be given whenever the contract of employment is terminated, 
though the details vary widely. 

In some countries the length of notice is not affected either by 
seniority or grade. For example, the collective agreements in the 
United States chemical industries usually require the employer to give 
one week's notice before dismissing the worker or to pay him one week's 
wages unless the dismissal is the result of an emergency such as damage 
by natural forces, strikes, etc. In some agreements the employer reserves 
the right to assign the worker to any available job at his normal rate of 
pay or at the rate for the job, whichever is higher, instead of paying 
1im a week’s wages. 

A similar provision dealing with the length of notice is found in a 
number of collective agreements in the United Kingdom, whereby the 
contract of employment of a worker who has been with a firm for not 
less than four consecutive weeks may not be terminated except after a 
week's notice starting on any day of the week. 

Similarly the South African agreements require either a week’s or a 
month's notice by either party according to whether the employee is 
paid by the week or the month. If either party fails to give notice the 
equivalent of a week's or a month’s wage must be paid as the case may be 

A number of Australian agreements state that a worker who leaves 
his - without giving notice may lose up to three days’ pay. 

n many countries the length of notice required by a_ collective 
agreement varies in accordance with the worker’s grade or seniority 
or both. 

For example, under the national collective agreement in the French 
chemical industries, the period of notice on either side, except in cases 
of emergency or serious misbehaviour, is one week for wage earners. 
This period is extended to two weeks for jobs and grades where a two- 
week trial period is required, to a month for staff (i.e. salaried employees, 
technicians, draughtsmen and supervisors), and sometimes to two 
months for certain grades of supervisors and staff. 

Where the employer fails to give due notice the worker is entitled 
to compensation equal to the wages he would have drawn if he had 
worked while under notice. Similarly, where the worker fails to give 
due notice he must compensate the employer for the hours he would 
have worked during the period of notice 
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Elsewhere the length of notice varies according to seniority In the 
model collective agreement for the chemical industries in the Federal 
Republic of Germany both parties are required to give the following 
notice of termination of the contract of employment : during the first 
six months of employment—one week ; after six months and up to five 
years of continuous service—two week from six to ten yeal three 
weeks ; after the eleventh year—four weeks. Other provisions regulate 
recruitment for special types of jobs and dismissal without notice 
Similarly, in Austria the model collective agreement establishes the 
length of notice as follows: one week after the first month and up to 
the end of the first year, and two weeks after one yea! ervice 

Length of notice may increase with seniority. For example, the 
collective labour agreement for the Basle chemical industry requires 
one day’s notice during the trial period (first four weeks), seven da 
notice during the temporary engagement (first six months) and 14 da 
notice up to the end of the third year of service; after the third year 
this is extended to one month and after the sixth year to two month 
in each case except during the trial period the contract is terminated 
at the end of the wee} 

Under the collective labour agreement for the chemical industry 
in the Lisbon area the length of notice is even longer, viz. after two 
s and up to two years—one week ; from two to ten year three 
;; from ten to 15 years 16 weel ind after 15 years—24 weel 
Service with the same firm is taken to mean the aggregate time the 
worker has been employed either continuously or at intervals of not 
more than six months 

Lastly, length of notice sometimes varies in accordance with both 
seniority and grade The Italian national collective agreement for the 
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For “ workers” } with more than ten years’ service with the firm 
since the age of 18, dismissal pay is equal to 50 hours’ pay plus a further 
ten hours for every year’s service an the beginning of the eleventh 
year. The total pay is increased by 10 per cent. if the worker is over 
90 years of age, by 20 per cent. if he is over 55 and by 30 per cent. if he 
is over 60. In no circumstances, however, may the total dismissal pay 
exceed the equivalent of three months’ wages. If at the time of dismissal 
the worker is entitled to benefit under a non-contributory pension 
scheme provided by the firm he is allowed to choose between taking his 
dismissal pay or benefiting by the scheme. 

For “ staff” 4, i.e. salaried employees, technicians, draughtsmen and 
supervisors, dismissal pay after three years’ service equals three-tenths 
of a month's salary for each year’s service with effect from entry into the 
firm, though the total may not exceed the equivalent of 14 months’ 
salary. For certain classes of supervisors and staff a further one-tenth of 
a month's salary is added for each year spent with the firm in that 
particular grade ; in this case the total compensation may not exceed 
16 months’ salary. Where an employee is retired by the firm between 
the age of 60 and the normal age of retirement the agreement entitles 
him to termination pay. Where he retires at the normal age no com 
pensation is due ; alternatively, he can choose between remaining in the 
firm’s pension scheme and drawing dismissal pay, according to the 
type of pension scheme in force. 

For the “ engineers and managerial staff” 4, compensation after three 
years’ service must be paid as follows : up to five years’ service—three 
tenths of the monthly salary for each year of service since the date of 
entry into the firm ; between five and ten years’ service—four-tenths of 
the monthly salary for each year after the fifth ; between ten and 15 years’ 
service—six-tenths of the monthly salary for each year after the tenth ; 
more than 15 years’ service—eight-tenths of the monthly salary for each 

ear of service. However, this compensation may not exceed the equiva- 
lent of 20 months’ salary. The agreement also includes provisions dealing 
with managerial staff between the ages of 60 and 65 (termination pay) 
and with those over the age of 65. It further requires retirement com 
pensation to be paid to any person between the ages of 60 and 65 who 
retires from the firm at his own request and with the employer's consent. 

Similar compensation is required by the Italian collective labour 
agreement for the chemical and pharmaceutical industries in the event 
of resignation not only by supervisors but by all workers ; this applies, 
moreover, to employees of any age as well as to those over 60. Com 
pensation on resignation is caiculated on the basis of the dismissal pay, 
which may vary according to seniority and grade (unskilled or skilled 
workers or salaried employees). 

Unskilled workers after one year’s service are entitled to dismissal 
pay equal to six days’ (48 hours’) wages for each of the first five years of 
continuous service ; ten days’ (80 hours’) wages for each of the next 
five years’ service ; 12 days’ (96 hours’) wages for each of the next eight 
years’ service ; and 15 days’ (120 hours’) wages for each year of con- 
tinuous service after the eighteenth. Compensation on resignation by 
workers with two years’ service is calculated as a proportion of the 
dismissal pay, viz. 50 per cent. for those with up to five years’ service, 
75 per cent. for those with up to ten years’ service and 100 per cent. 
for those with more than ten years’ service. 


1 See above, p. 378. 
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Skilled workers with one year’s service are entitled to dismissal 
pay at the rate of 15/30ths of their monthly wage for each of their 
first two years of service ; to 20/30ths of their menthly wage for each 
of the succeeding years up to the end of the tenth year ; and to 25/30ths 
of their monthly wage for each year in excess of ten. Compensation 
in the event of resignation is equal to 50 per cent. of the dismissal pay 
for workers with less than five years’ service and to 100 per cent. for 
those with more 

The rate of compensation for salaried employees who resign is in the 
same ratio to dismissal pay as for skilled workers 

Some agreements in the United States chemical industries require 
compensation to be paid on termination for physical incapacity or on 
retirement at the age limit of 65 when the worker is not entitled to a 
pension. Such compensation is paid at the rate of one week’s wages for 
each year of service 


Conditions of Work 
Hours of Worl 


Almost all the collective agreements in the chemical industri 
contain provisions dealing with hours of work. In some cases these ar 
extremely brief, merely establishing the principle that hours of w 
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week of less than 40 hours or more than 48 is authorised, although thi 
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In the collective agreements for the chemical industries of some 
countries restrictions are placed on the length of the working week 
rather than the working day. In Norway, Sweden and Switzerland 
several agreements stipulate that the working week may not exceed 
48 hours. The same provision occurs in the model collective agreement 
for the Austrian chemical industries 

In the Netherlands the usual working week varies from 45 to 48 hours 
In the United Kingdom collective agreements prescribe a working week 
ranging from 42 to 44 hours, the latter figure being more usual. Mention 
should also be made of the national collective agreement in the French 
chemical industries, which refers to the standard 40-hour week pre 
scribed by special legislation dealing with the chemical industries 


Shift work. A number of collective agreements make special referenc: 
to the hours of shift workers. The model collective agreement for th 
Austrian chemical industries, in common with several agreements in 
Denmark and Norway, limits working hours to eight a day, while the 
Norwegian agreements also limit the working week to 48 hours. Accord 
ing to the collective agreement for the Basle chemical industry the 
working week may not, generally speaking, exceed 481% hours on the 
average over any seven-week period. 

Some collective agreements recognise that continuous or semi 
continuous shift work must mean that the normal working day or week 
will be exceeded, a case in point being the agreement in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

As already mentioned, the model collective agreement for the Federal 
Republic of Germany states that the normal working day should not 
exceed eight hours, not counting breaks. When fewer than eight hours 
are regularly worked in any working day, the remaining time may be 
spread over the rest of the same week. In continuous shift work such 
time may also be spread over the preceding or the following weeks, 
thaugh the working day may not exceed ten hours. With continuous 
shiit work on weekdays and Sundays, different arrangements may be 
made (in agreement with the works council and with the permission of 
the labour inspectorate) to distribute working hours in such a way that 
the shifts can change over regularly every week 

A number of agreements also prescribe a working week of fewer 
than 48 hours for continuous or semi-continuous shift work ; normally 
the working week ranges from 40 to 48 hours 

rhus a number of collective agreements in Mexico require a working 
day of eight hours (48 hours a week) for day work, seven-and-a-half 
hours (45 hours a week) for combined day and night work and seven 
hours (42 hours a week) for night work. 

Certain Canadian agreements dealing with double-shift work 
prescribe an eight-hour day from Monday to Saturday inclusive for the 
day shift and an eight-hour day from Monday to Friday for the afternoon 
shift, with a changeover of shifts every week. 

In the United Kingdom, as already stated, the agreements merely 
stipulate a working week ranging from 42 to 44 hours. Some of them 
state that the working day may vary in length provided it does not 
lead to the working of a longer week than the average for a specified 
period. 

In Sweden, as was noted earlier, there is a working week of 48 hours 
for non-shift workers ; this is reduced to 42 hours for shift workers and 
in some agreements the length of each shift is fixed at eight hours 
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Lastly, as in the case of non-shift work, the collective agreements in 
the United States, Australia and New Zealand limit the normal working 
week for shift workers to 40 hours 


Rest breaks. Collective agreements often include provisions whereby 
workers are given breaks to allow them to eat or to rest. Such breaks 
vary in length from 15 to 25 or 30 minutes and are frequently reckoned 
as working time 

Several agreements specifically allow a few minute between five 
and ten), which are reckoned as working time, to enable workers to 
change their clothes or have a wash, particularly where they are employed 


on very dirty jobs o1 have to wear special clothing several agreements 
however, do not count this as working time Under some collective 
agreements in the United States working time is taken to inciude the 
time spent by the worker in covering the distance from the entrance 
gate to his actual place of work 


Overtime 


Almost all collective agreements deal with overtime Methods of 
calculation and payment vary greatly, and this article will merely deal 
with the commonest of them 


Definition of overtime. A large number of collective agreements 
take overtime to mean all hours worked in excess of the normal working 
day. Starting and stopping times may vary from one agreement to 
another in accordance with conditions in each plant, but the period itself 
may not exceed eight hours. Examples of this type ol regulation are 
to be found in the model collective agreements for the chemical industries 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and Austria, as well as in certain 
agreements in the United Kingdom, Denmark, etc. On the other hand 
some agreements in these countries (for example in the United King 
dom) give no definition of cvertime but confine themselves to establishing 
the rates of pay applicable 

For shift workers it is sometimes stipulated that overtime consists 
of those hours worked in addition to the normal shift in any period of 
24 hours. Examples of this are to be found in certain collective agree 
ments in the United States and the Austrian model collective agreement, 
though the latter makes an exception in the case of double-shift work 
when shifts change over. 

An appreciable number of other agreements define overtime as all 
hours worked in excess of the normal working day and weel For 
example, a number of collective agreements in the United State tate 
that all hours worked in exce of eight a day or 40 a week constitute 
overtime. 

On the other hand, the working day or week may be longer than the 
normal period established by agreement, and exceptions to this normal 
period may be reckoned as part of the working day and week befor 
overtime rates become payable Under the Italian collective agreement 
overtime is taken to mean those hours worked in excess of eight a 
48 a week by workers on the norm chedule and in excess of ten 
and 60 a week if the work 1 uby ntr 
tions 


or 


the 
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Overtime is also defined as all hours worked in excess of the normal 
working week. An example of regulations of this kind is found in the 
French national collective agreement, which, following present-day 
French legislation, states that premium rates must be paid in respect 
of any hours worked in excess of the normal working week of 40 hours 
or a period reckoned to be equivalent. 

ork on Sundays, public holidays and (as the case may be) work 
by night or on Saturday evening if the five-and-a-half day week is in 
force, or at any time on Saturday if the five-day week is in force, is 
reckoned as overtime and therefore requiring higher pay. 


Premium rates. Under these collective agreements overtime pay 
comprises the normal wage plus a sum usually expressed as a percent 
age of the wage. The increase may be at a flat-rate or progressive accord 
ing to the number of hours worked. Premium rates are usually paid for 
overtime worked by night, on Saturday afternoons or at any time on 
Saturday or on Sundays and public holidays. 

Provisions dealing with overtime vary widely. A number of the 
commonest examples are given below. 

According to the model collective agreement in the Federal Republic 
of Germany overtime is payable at the rate of time-and-a-quarter. 
A 10 per cent. increase is required for ordinary night work and 15 per 
cent. for exceptional night work, Time-and-a-half is payable for work 
on Sundays and statutory public holidays, double time for statutory 
public holidays falling on a weekday, and two-and-a-half times the normal 
rate for work on the following ean holidays : the first of May, Easter, 
Whitsun, Christmas and New Year’s Day. 

A flat-rate increase, though somewhat higher, is also required by a 
number of collective agreements in the United States. These usually 
involve the payment of time-and-a-half for any hours worked in excess 
of eight a day and/or 40 a week. Some agreements prescribe the same 
rate of a for Saturday work whenever Saturday is normally the 
sixth working day. In some agreements double time is payable for 
Sunday work whenever Sunday is normally the seventh working day. 
Generally speaking, two-and-a-half times the normal rate is payable 
in respect of public holidays, which are listed in the agreements. 

A flat rate of time-and-a-half is also prescribed by the Austrian 
model collective agreement (unless the workers are recalled to the plant, 
in which case it is double time) for overtime worked by non-shift work- 
ers; this rate becomes progressively higher for shift work, being time- 
and-a-half for the first eight hours in excess of the normal shift and 
double time for any extra overtime. Treble time is payable for overtime 
work on Sundays. 

A large number of collective agreements require progressively higher 
rates of pay in accordance with the number of hours worked. In the 
United Kingdom several such agreements involve the payment of time- 
and-a-quarter for the first two hours’ overtime, time-and-a-half for any 
other hours worked on weekdays and double time for Sundays. In 
Sweden the initial increase is higher, being 35 per cent. above the normal 
rate for the first two hours, 50 per cent. for the remaining hours and 
100 per cent. for Sundays and public holidays. 

Progressive increases for overtime are not always the same for day 
work and night work. Thus, in the Italian collective agreements, rates 
are increased by 25 per cent. for the first hour during the day and 60 per 
cent. for the first hour during the night, 35 per cent. for any subsequent 
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hours worked by day and 75 per cent. for any subsequent hours worked 
by night. The increase is 70 per cent. for Sundays and public holidays. 

These premium rates may contain a greater number of steps, which 
may also be somewhat steeper. In Denmark, for example, time-and-a- 
quarter is payable for the first hour of overtime worked after the normal 
working day, time-and-a-third for the second hour, time-and-a-half for 
the third and fourth hours, and double time for the remaining hours. 
Under some agreements time-and-a-half is payable for the first four 
hours worked on Sundays and public holidays and double time for the 
remaining hours. 

Progressively higher rates are sometimes prescribed only in respect 
of hours worked in excess of the normal working week. In France, for 
example, the national collective agreement states that hours worked in 
excess of the normal working week of 40 hours or a period considered 
to be equivalent are payable at the rate of time-and-a-quarter for the 
first eight hours of overtime and time-and-a-half for any additional 
hours. 


Restrictions on overtime. \Westrictions on the actual number of hours 
of overtime are not very common. The agreements in the Union of 
South Africa and a number of those in Australia place an upper limit 
on the number of hours of overtime that can be expected of a worker. 

It is more common for a reference to be made to the statutory res- 
trictions on the subject. For example, the model collective agreement 
in Austria and a number of collective agreements in Norway restrict 
overtime to the maximum allowed by law 

Another type of provision is the following, which is found in the 
model collective agreement for the chemical industries in the Federal 
Republic of Germany [his recommends that overtime should be 
avoided as far as possible by transferring workers to other jobs within 
the plant or by taking on new workers in so far as technical considerations 
allow. Where overtime cannot be avoided, it must be carried out in 
accordance with the relevant agreements and legislation 

A number of agreements in the United States stipulate that over- 
time must be shared as equally as possible among the workers engaged 
on the same or similar operations. Other agreements add that this must 
not be in any way detrimental to the efficiency of the plant 


Weekly Rest and Public Holidays. 


The foregoing section on overtime includes information on work 
carried out on Sundays and public holidays and the premium rates of 
pay required. It should perhaps be added that a number of collective 
agreements list the days considered to be public holidays for which 
workers are paid at the usual rates. Generally speaking, these are 
religious, traditional and customary festivals. In addition, it is often 
provided that if the day of rest falls on a public holiday it may be 
taken later. The same applies if a public holiday occurs during the 
period of holidays with pay 

The number of public holidays varies from one country to another. 
Some agreements in the United Kingdom, for example, together with 
the collective agreement for the chemical industries in the Lisbon area, 
list six, while in some United States and Canadian agreements there 
are seven. In Canada there are also agreements that provide for nine 
public holidays, as do a few agreements in Mexico. The collective agree- 
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ment for the Basle chemical industry provides for eight, and the Austrian 
model agreement ten. Some Danish agreements stipulate nine-and-a-half 
sublic holidays, while others require shift work to be stopped at Easter, 

‘hitsun and Christmas, in each case for two days. The Italian collective 
agreements recognise four national public holidays and 12 religious 
festivals. 


Holidays with Pay 


Holidays with pay are dealt with by almost all collective agreements, 
except where there is a reference to current legislation, as in the model 
collective agreement in Austria, a number of agreements in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden and the Argentine collective agreement. 

A number of agreements stipulate that these holidays may not, 
generally speaking, be interrupted, It is specifically stated in certain 
agreements in the United States as well as by the French national 
collective agreement that they must be given by closing the plant or by 
means of a roster system. Where the holiday has to be interrupted 
owing to operating needs, one of the periods must be of a certain mini- 
mum length and must be taken (as for example in France) during the 
period of holidays with pay. If part of the holiday is not taken during 
this period, an extra working day is added to the holiday if fewer than 
six days remain, and two working days if more than six days remain 
Under certain Swedish agreements 12 days’ holiday with pay must be 
taken between May and September. Normally the holiday period is 
fixed by the employer in accordance with custom and very often in 
consultation with the works committee or a similar body 

The wage payable during the holiday with pay usually depends on 
the amount the workers would have earned if they had worked their 
normal hours. Agreements often stipulate that workers must be paid 
a sum equal either to the wages earned immediately before the holidays, 
or to the average hourly earnings during the last wage period. Certain 
agreements in the United States provide for a slightly higher rate of 
payment during the holiday. 

Under some agreements workers can be required in case of necessity 
to give up part or all of their annual holidays. Where this happens they 
are entitled to the sum they would have been paid if they had gone 
on leave. Other agreements provide for their recall should their services 
be needed and allow for time off in lieu. 


Entitlement to annual holiday with pay. By and large, workers are 
only entitled to an annual holiday with pay after a spell of continuous 
service with the same firm. This is usually one year, as in many agree 
ments in the United States, Canada, Mexico, the national collective 
agreement for the French chemical industries, the Italian collective 
agreement, and others. 

Some agreements allow workers who have served for a shorter period 
to take a holiday in proportion to their length of service. In the United 
Kingdom, for example, some collective agreements contain a clause 
whereby workers are entitled to holidays with pay in proportion to 
their length of service, provided they have worked continuously in a 
chemical plant for not less than two months. 

A shorter period of service before entitlement is allowed also by a 
number of agreements; for example, only six months are required 
under the model collective agreement for the Federal Republic of 
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Germany.! Similarly in Switzerland the collective agreement for the 
sasle chemical industry entitles workers to a holiday with pay during 
their first year of service 

Very few agreements require more than one year's service, although 
in Portugal, under the collective agreement for the chemical industri 
in the Lisbon area, workers become entitled to an annual holiday only 
after three years 


Length of the holiday. The length of the holiday with pay established 


by collective agreement in the chemical industries varies from one 


country to another and sometimes from one plant to another within 
the same country where a number of agreements are in 
length of holiday may | LX it may be progressiv 
seniority, age or grade. In so it is affected by anum 

In the United Kingdom several agreements provide for two week 
holiday with pay for those workers who are entitled to it. In Denmark 
also some agreements provide for a holiday of a fixed length, viz. 18 « 
one-and-a-half per month 

A much greater number of agreements provide for a | 
longer holiday in accordance with seniority This prac 
number of different form 

In Canada several agreements require one weel 
year of continuous service and two weeks after thre 
In Mexico some agreements require an annual holiday 
after one year’s service, 14 days after two years and 20 day 
In the United States a large number of agreement 
week's holiday \ 1 pay ilter one yeal Vice tw 
years and three weeks after 15 year grant 
two and three weeks after one, two al ' 
Some agreements allow a fourth week after 25 year 
the workers in the chemical industries in the 
after three years’ service to a number of consecutive 
year equal to the number of years of service, up t 
20 days [he employers nevertheless serve thie ri 


six days’ leave and to pay higher wages for the remal 

Under some agreements holidays vary in length accordin » seniority 
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18 working days, which rises to 21 working days after three years’ 
service and 24 working days after five years. 

A somewhat similar system is found in Italy under the national 
collective agreement for the chemical and pharmaceutical industries. 
Unskilled workers are given 12 days (96 hours) if they have between 
one and seven years’ service, 14 days (112 hours) if they have between 
seven and 15 years’ service, and 16 days (128 hours) after 15 years. 
Skiiled workers are entitled to 15 days’ holiday if they have between 
one and five years’ service, 20 days for between five and ten years’ 
service, 25 days for between ten and 20 years, and 30 days after 20 years 
Salaried employees with up to two years’ service are entitled to 15 days’ 
holiday, rising to 20 days for up to ten years’ service, 25 days for up 
to 18 years’ service, and thereafter 30 days. 

Lastly, a progressively longer holiday may be granted in accordance 
with seniority and age. For example, the model collective agreement 
for the chemical industries in the Federal Republic of Germany grants 
a basic holiday with pay of 12 working days. This is increased by one 
working day for workers between 25 and 29 years of age, by two days 
for those between 30 and 34 and by three days for those aged 35 and 
over, At the same time the agreement provides for a further day’s paid 
holiday for those workers with five years’ continuous service, two days 
for those with ten years’ service and three days for those with 15 years’ 
service ; after 20 years a worker is entitled to a further day and after 
25 years to an additional two days. It follows that the annual holiday 
with pay ranges from 12 days (workers under the age of 25 with less 
than five years’ service) to 21 days (those aged over 35 with 25 years’ 
service). 

Length of service and age also govern the length of holiday under 
the collective agreement for the Basle chemical industries, which grants 
workers during their first year of service a holiday of six working 
days including one Saturday ; from two to ten years’ service, 12 work- 
ing days including two Saturdays; from 11 to 13 years’ service, 15 
working days including two Saturdays; and after 14 years’ service, 
18 working days including three Saturdays. Workers over 40 years 
of age with six years’ service are granted 15 working days including 
two Saturdays and those over the age of 50 with 21 years’ service 
receive 21 working days including three Saturdays. 

Many agreements make special provision for holidays with pay for 
young persons. A number also contain clauses allowing extra leave for 
family reasons or to enable workers to attend trade union meetings. 


Remuneration. 


All agreements in the chemical industries deal with remuneration, 
The overwhelming majority prescribe the actual wages payable to 
workers. Some, however, particularly those concluded at the national 
level, do not fix the level of wages but lay down the procedure for 
doing so. 

The national collective agreement for the French chemical industries, 
for example, sets up wage-fixing machinery and states that minimum 
hourly or monthly wage scales must be established in relation to (a) the 
minimum hourly wage of an ordinary labourer (rating=100), and 
(b) the ratings of the various grades and posts for workers, salaried 
employees, technicians, supervisors and senior staff. 

Similarly, in the Federal Republic of Germany the model collective 
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agreement states that the wages of workers (who are divided into four 
wage groups—labourers, process and laboratory workers, semi-skilled 
and skilled workers) should be fixed by separate wage agreements for 
each Land 

The model collective agreement in Austria also requires actual wage 
rates to be fixed by separate agreements, but this is not an absolute rule 
for all collective agreements negotiated at the national level lor 
instance, the Italian national collective agreement for the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries does in fact lay down wage scales 

rhe great majority of agreements that fix wage rates adopt various 
systems of payment on a time basis. Ihe agreements in a number of 
countries, such as Italy and, to a large extent, the United Kingdom and 
Switzerland, lay down minimum wages. In other countri uch as the 
United States, Mexico, Argentina, Portugal, Sweden and Denmark, the 
agreements establish normal wage rates. In some of these countries the 
agreements include clauses tying wage rates to the cost-of-living index 

Payment by results, though not common in the chemical industrie 


den and 


is nevertheless found in some collective agreements, e.g. in Swe 
Norway, where there is provision for payment to be made on a task 
basis. In the Federal Republic of Germany the model collective agree 
ment states that where a job 1 litable for payment on such a basis the 
management and works council should agree on the principles and basis 
of payment The rates of pay and the time allowed are left to be settled 
in each plant ; they are designed to give task workers, assuming an 
average output under normal working conditions, earnings at least 
15 per cent. higher than the hourly wags A bonus system may be 
used for jobs that are not suited to payment on a task basi Such 
bonuses may be introduced if output is higher than normal in terms of 
quality or quantity or if there are savings in raw materials and power 

A large number of agreements require the payment of shift-work 
bonuses in addition to the basic wage. These bonuses may be calculated 
either as a percentage of the basic wage or on a flat-rate basis, and 
may vary according to the part of the day or night during which the 
workers are at work 

Some agreements also regulate the effect of transfers on wages 
Usually a worker assigned temporarily to a job in a higher grade is paid 
the proper rate If he is assigned te mporarily toa job in a lower grade 
he is paid his usual rate unless the transfer later becomes permanent 
in which case after a few days he is paid at the rate for his new job 

In many countries a number of agreements make provision for the 
recall of workers to do urgent jobs between two normal working period 
In the United States, for example, such workers are entitled to extra 


yay, which may be as high as two-and-a-half times the normal rate 
- other countries, e.g. the United Kingdom, such workers are paid a 
recall bonus in addition to their normal pay 

Certain agreements provide for special bonuses for skill or for 


dangerous or unhealthy jobs 


Settlement of Labour Dispute 


Che settlement of labour disputes, whether individual or collective 
is dealt with, often in great detail, by the majority of collective agree 
ments. Although very varied, the procedures they lay down fall into a 
few broad groups, which are described below i ountries the 
agreements provide for the ettlement bot disp through 
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conciliation procedure, Elsewhere the conciliation procedure is followed 
by arbitration. In a third group of countries only arbitration is provided 
for. 


Conciliation 


In some countries, e.g. the United Kingdom and France, collective 
agreements provide only for conciliation procedure 

In the United Kingdom a worker with a grievance can raise it with 
his shop steward, who talks it over with the foreman. A group of 
workers can also make a complaint. The actual machinery for the 
settlement of disputes operates at three levels. First of all discussions 
take place at the plant itself between the employer and the local track 
union representative. Then, if necessary, a second meeting is held (also 
in the plant), attended by a representative of the employers’ association 
and a national trade union representative. Lastly, the case goes to the 
disputes settlement committee of the appropriate joint industrial 
council. In no sense is there any contractual obligation to have recours« 
to arbitration if no settlement is reached at this third and final stage 

Under the French national collective agreement, if an individual 
dispute remains unsettled the union has the right to discuss it with the 
regional employers’ association. In the event of deadlock the case is 
taken to a subcommittee of the general regional conciliation board 
which is responsible for settling any collective disputes that arise out 
of the working of the agreement. At the top is the National Joint Board, 
which has power to deal with cases that the regional boards cannot settl 
themselves 

It may be noted that the French national collective agreement also 
sets up a special body known as the National Joint Interpretation Board 
to give rulings on any difficulties arising out of the interpretation of the 
agreement and its annexes. The majority of the other agreements, 
however, do not establish any special bodies to deal either with this 
question or with difficulties arising out of the operation of the agreement 


Conciliation and Arlitration. 


In many countries the collective agreements lay down a procedure 
for conciliation and, if this fails, a procedure for arbitration 

For example, a number of agreements in the United States provide 
for a conciliation procedure more or less the same as that established 
by the United Kingdom agreements referred to above. However, if the 
parties cannot agree, each of them appoints an arbitrator. These two 
arbitrators then select a third to act as chairman of the arbitration 
board. Where necessary the third arbitrator is appointed by the Director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service or by any other 
authority nominated in the agreement. Majority decisions by such 
a board are final. : 

A somewhat similar procedure is laid down by t':e collective agree 
ment for the Basle chemical industry, under which differences arising 
out of the working and interpretation of the agreement are submitted 
first for conciliation and, in the event of deadlock, for arbitration. This 
agreement appoints the president of the court of appeal of the canton 
of Basle-Town as chairman of the arbitration tribunal in the absence 
of any agreement between the two parties to appoint another individual 

Under the model collective agreement in the Federal Republic of 
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Germany both the conciliation boards 
are appointed on a purely joint ba 
members from each side with no 
conciliation board and arbitration 
members from each side 

Unanimous decisions by the conciliation board 
majority decisions need the agreement of both parties 
disagreement, the case can be taken to the federal conciliati 
whose majority decisions are final and binding. If the votes are 
divided, conciliation is deemed to have failed. Decisions by th 
tion tribunals and the federal arbitrati tribunal are final and binding 
If the votes are ] divided, arbitra nis deeme failed 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It is clear from the foregoing review that these agreements are 
largely made up of provisions dealing with actual conditions of work. 
Such provisions have a twofold purpose. They impose regulations in 
the absence of statutory or other regulations and at the same time supple- 
ment and adapt existing regulations in accordance with the special 
needs of the dented industries. 

On the other hand they contain many provisions on subjects that 
do not technically form part of the regulation of working conditions. 
The contractual regulation of a growing range of new questions by the 
parties directly concerned, which is a feature of these agreements, 
reflects the determination of employers and workers to have questions 
of joint interest settled by the negotiators best acquainted with the 
problems arising in their industries. Frequently the result has been to 
place these agreements in the forefront of social progress, while legisla- 
tion has tended to lag behind. 





The Agricultural Labour Inquiry 
in India 


In its efforts to ratse the low living standards of the 250 million 7 
who depend for their living on agriculture in Indta, the Government 
that it was handicapped by the lack of comprehensive data concerniny 
working and living conditions of these workers. Accordingly an in 
was conducted in 1950 and 1951 into the position of agricultural worker 
and their families throughout the country. The findings of the inquiry 
which have been published in a number of detailed reports', are summar 


ised briefly in the following pa 


The object of the agricultural labour inquiry was to 
on employment, carnings, the cost of living, living st 
indebtedness of agricultural labour in the Indian Union 
to considering what protective and ameliorative measure 
the fixation of minimum wage hould be undertaken t 
conditions. The term “ agricultural worl in the report 
all those who work in the fields for wages, as well a 
cultivators with small strips of land for 
the major activity 

The inquiry covet three stage 
800 village elected on the principle of stratified 
lhe first stage was a general village survey, in whicl 
to the selected villages were collected. The second 
family survey, covering about 100,000 families, wa 
data regarding all the families in the sam] lk 
delimiting agricultural labour familie 
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cultural labour familie 


NATURI N OF THE PROBLEM 
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of the Indian Union (3 iillior live in about 560,000 
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(30.4 per cent.) of which are agricultural workers’ families. Half of the 
agricultural labour families (8.8 million) hold land and the other half 
are landless. Of the agricultural labour families 90 per cent. are casual 
Jabour families and 10 per cent. attached labour families. 


Land Resources and Population 


Since 1921 a rapid increase in the population (44 per cent.) ha 
resulted in a decline in the total land per head from 3.0 to 2.1 acre 
and a considerable narrowing of the employment possibilities and the 
wage and income levels of the rural population 


Cultivators’ Holdings 


Taking the Indian Union as a whole, the average size of cultivators’ 
holdings in the sample villages was 7.5 acres, of which on the average 
6.6 acres were cultivated. The average size of holdings was lowest in 
the southern and eastern zone (4.5 acres in each case). These are mostly 
rice growing areas with a comparatively high percentage of irrigated 
and double-sown land. In the northern zone, a rice and wheat growing 
tract, the average size was 5.3 acres; in all the other three zones, the 
north-west, west and central, the average size was a little above 12 acres 

From the point of view of wage-paid employment the variation in 
the size of the individual holdings is of greater significance than the 
average size. The holdings of one acre and below formed 17 per cent. ; 
those between one and 2% acres about 21 per cent. ; those between 
2% and 5 acres another 21 per cent. About 16 per cent. were in the 
group 10 to 15 acres and accounted for 32.5 per cent. of the area. The 
holdings above 25 acres accounted for 5.6 per cent. of the total and 
covered about 34 per cent. of the area. 


Land Tenure 


Of the 7.5 acres that constitute the average holding per family, 
4.3 acres or 56.8 per cent. are owned, 3.1 acres or 41.3 per cent. are 
taken on rent and 0,1 acre or 1.9 per cent. is held free of rent. Owners 
cultivate about 35 per cent. of the total number of holdings, tenants 
35 per cent., agricultural workers 20 per cent. and non-agriculturists 
10 per cent. The percentage distribution of the total area of the holdings 
among these categories is: landowners 52.4, tenants 35,7, agricultural 
workers 7.8 and non-agriculturists 4.1. 


Implements and Livestock 


The number of draught animals and ploughs owned are closely 
related to the number of holdings and their size. 

The families of landowners have 44.8 per cent. of the ploughs, thos« 
of tenants 38.2 per cent., those of agricultural workers 11.7 per cent 
and those of non-agriculturists 5.3 per cent. On an average there is 
0.7 plough per family. A landowner family has 1.2 ploughs, a tenant 
family 1.0, an agricultural labour family 0.3 and a non-agricultural 
family 0.2 plough. 

For the purposes of the inquiry the term cattle included oxen or 
bullocks, cows (over three years) and buffaloes. There are, on an average 
2.2 head of cattle per rural family ; the families of agricultural land 
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family is about 2.6. Work is done by almost all the men and a little 
over half the women and the children above 10 years of age. 

In the families of owners and tenants taken together, earners and 
helpers number respectively 1.1 and 1.5; in the family of agricultural 
workers there are more earners (2.4) and fewer helpers (0.3). The number 
of women workers in the agricultural labour families (1.0) was found 
to be higher than in the owner and tenant families (0.7). The number 
of dependants in the agricultural labour families was 2.0, against 2.8 
in both the owner and tenant families. 


Occupational Distribution of the Labour Force 


An analysis of the occupational distribution in rural families (earners 
and helpers) gives different results according to whether the family 
occupation (i.e, the occupation of the head of the family) or the princi- 
val occupation of each person contributing to the maintenance of the 
Cait is taken as the Gosia, An analysis on the latter basis showed 
less dependence on agriculture and more dependence on non-agricultural 
occupations, The reason is that earners in rural families do not always 
follow the family occupation, and the number of workers in the families 
of agricultural workers who take up non-agricultural occupations is 
greater than the number of workers in the families of non-agricultural 
workers who take up agriculture, 


Subsidiary Occupations of Earners 


By the “main occupation” of a person is meant the occupation in 
which he is engaged for 50 per cent. or more of the total number of 
days worked by him during the previous year, all other occupations 
being considered as subsidiary occupations. These occupations appear 
to be very limited, Only 26 per cent. of the rural earners and 21 pert 
cent. of the agricultural workers have subsidiary occupations. 

Most of the subsidiary occupations are in agriculture. Of the 18.3 
per cent. of the agricultural earners who have subsidiary occupation 
only for 7.9 per cent. is the subsidiary occupation non-agricultural. 


EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, WAGES AND LIVING STANDARD 
Employment 


The zonal differences in the average number of days employed on 
wages are considerable. 

Male agricultural workers are employed on wages for the largest 
number of days (289) in north India and somewhat less (245 and 224 
days respectively) in central and east India. In the south, west and 
north-west they are employed for wages for the smallest number of 
days (181, 196 and 202 days respectively). 

The employment of attached workers is uniformly high in the 
different zones and ranges from 10 to 11 months in the year, except 
in north-west India, where it is a little less than 10 months. The extent 
of employment depends on a number of factors that cannot easily be 
analysed, In the first place employment is determined by the number 
of attached workers and the number of workers having land to cultivate. 
Secondly it depends on the relationship between the opportunities of 
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wage-paid employment and the supply of labour, the distribution of 
holdings, the crop pattern and crop and weather conditions. 

The reasons why the highest average employment is found in the 
north, for instance, is probably the fact that this zone contains the highest 
proportion of land sown more than once (24 per cent.) and of irrigated 
land (29 per cent.). Moreover, the zone is situated in the alluvial Indo- 
Gangetic plains, with fertile and productive soils ; agricultural workers 
are less numerous here than elsewhere, and the proportion of women 
workers is very small (14 per cent. as against 40 per cent. for all India) 
Consequently men workers in this zone secure employment for a larger 
number of days than in other zones. 

On the other hand the low level of wage-paid employment in the 
west is probably due to the low proportion of irrigated land (4 per cent.), 
to many rain-shadow regions and infertile areas, to the low proportion 
of the area sown more than once (3.1 per cent., the lowest in the whol 
of India), and to the high number of women workers (equal to the 
number of men workers). 

In east India the average employment of agricultural workers i 
higher than in the west and south owing to the higher proportion of 
irrigated land and land sown more than once and the smaller proportion 
of women worker 

South India has the lowest average number of days of « 
during the year. The availability of land per cultivator is the 
he average size of holding is only 4.5 acres as against an 
average of 7.5 acres. The proportion of agricultural labour famili« 
the total number of agricultural families is the highest, and the propor 
tion of women workers is almost equal to that of men workers (48 and 
49 per cent. respectively). [hese factors restrict employment opportu 
nities and cause a surplus of agricultural labour. Out of a total of 17.6 
million agricultural labour families in the whole of India, no iess than 
6 million or roughly one-third are to be found in the south 


Casual Worker 


Che employment of casual workers follows, in general, the same trend 
as that of all workers except in the states, where there is a considerable 
number of attached workers 

Most women undertake casual employment, mainly in 
provide additional income to maintain the family. The a 
ment of the women workers was 120 days ir 
non-agricultural labour 

Of the total number of man-days put in by casual worker 
contribute 62 per cent., women 35 per cent. and children the remaining 
3 per cent. Of the total man-days worked by men and women, harvest 
ing accounts for the largest number of man-days (21 per cent.). Harvest 
ing is usually a rush job to be completed within a comparatively limited 
period, and therefore a substantial number of workers are hired 
the operation Next to harvesting, weeding, generally 
woman's occupation, accounts for the largest percentage 
(15 per cent.) worked by agricultural labourers. Next 


ploughing and preparatory operations, accounting for 13 
cent. respectively. Unlike ploughing, preparatory op 
some scope to women workers. Transplanting account 


of the total man-days worked, and here the contributior 
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fewer man-days and account only for 3.8, 4.8 and 3.1 per cent. respect- 
ively. Both men and women work in these operations, though in irri- 
gating the contribution of the men is much higher than that of women. 

Non-agricultural labour accounts for 14 per cent. of the total man- 
days worked by men and women. The men’s share is more than double 
that of the women. 


Hived Man-Days Worked per Acre. 


It has been estimated that the total number of agricultural workers 
is of the order of 35.4 million, composed of 19.6 million men (55 per 
cent.), 14.1 million women (40 per cent.) and 1.7 million children (5 
per cent.). By multiplying this number by the average number of days 
worked in agricultural labour during the year by each worker, the total 
man-days may be estimated at 5,700 million, the share of men, women 
and children being 66, 30 and 4 per cent. respectively. 

According to the 1951 census the gross sown area in the Indian 
Union is about 303 million acres. Hence an average of about 19 man 
days are put in by hired agricultural labourers per acre of the sown 
area, varying from 7,2 man-days per acre in the west to 39.0 man-days 
per acre in the south. 


Unemployment 


The data on unemployment among agricultural workers collected 
during the inquiry relate only to visible unemployment of adult male 
workers ; similar data in respect of women are not available. 

The extent of monthly unemployment depends not only on the 
proportion employed in any month but also on the volume of unemploy- 
ment of those who work for wages in that month. On the average such 
workers are unemployed for about six to seven days per month. 

Even in the peak month some 13 per cent. are without wage employ- 
ment. Some allowance has however, to be made for the incidence of 
sickness and absenteeism for other reasons, as well as self-employment, 
which prevent workers from accepting work during the month even if 
work is available. 

In the Indian Union as a whole, as many as 97 per cent. of attached 
workers report wage-paid employment every month, and on the average 
they are unemployed for only 19 days during the year. The 3 per cent. 
not reporting wage-paid employment every month are perhaps those 
whose contracts are for less than a year. 

The problem of unemployment concerns essentially the casual workers, 
of whom 82 per cent. at a monthly average report unemployment during 
an average of 8 days per month. 

In east India the percentage of labourers reporting wage-paid em- 
ployment varies from 59 to 88, and the annual unemployment of those 
reporting such employment varies from 54 to 94 days. In south India 
the annual unemployment of the workers employed on wages is 122 
days, in west India 185 days. 

On the average, in the whole of India, an agricultural worker has paid 
employment for 218 days in the year, cultivates his own land for 49 days 
and is unemployed for 98 days. These figures are based on the information 
collected in the inquiry as regards wage earners ; as regards other workers 
(who represent only 16 per cent. of the total) it has been assumed that 
they are unemployed for half the year. 
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Union. Holdings are large, and as many as 31 per cent. of agricultural 
labour families are those of attached workers. 

The other extreme is central India, where wages are lowest. Agricul 
tural labour families form 38 per cent. of all agricultural families, the 
gross sown area per cultivator is lower than in north-west India (about 
4.5 acres) and the irrigated and double-cropped area forms only 6 to 
8 per cent. of the net cropped area. The productivity of the land, on 
which millet is the chief crop, is also low. As many as 81 per cent. of 
agricultural labour families are casual labourers’ families. The higher 
proportion of women among agricultural workers (56 per cent.) further 
tends to bring down the wage level. 

In north and east India wages are respectively 19 and 20 annas for 
men workers. While agricultural labour families are fewer (18 per cent.) 
and women form only 14 per cent. of agricultural workers in north India 
as against 40 per cent. and 35 per cent. respectively in east India, the 
productivity of the land is high in West Bengal and Assam among the 
states included in that zone, 

In south India, the low wage level is apparently due to the high 
proportion of agricultural labour families, which constitute 62 per cent. 
of the agricultural families. As many as 96 per cent. of these are casual 
workers’ families. Women workers make up 48 per cent. of the labour 
force. 

The wage rates of women workers in south, west and central India 
are proportionally much lower than in other zones. They are higher in 
the north and east, presumably because there is a smaller proportion 
of women workers in the latter zones. 

In view of the variety of the modes of payment, payment in kind 
and perquisites have been evaluated according to ruling retail price 
in order to facilitate comparisons. The money values of the wage rates 
thus obtained have, however, a limited utility in view of the fact that 
these modes are not equally prevalent in the different areas or for the 
different agricultural operations within each area, Further, no differ- 
ences in the hours of work in the different seasons have been taken 
into account. 

On an average, perquisites account for one-fourth and one-third 
respectively of men’s and women’s wages. The value of perquisites, as 
well as its proportion to the total daily wage, is lowest in north India 
and highest in north-west India. 

A worker engaged in different agricultural operations may be paid 
wages differing from operation to operation. The variations depend 
mainly on the strenuous nature of the operation, the exigencies of the 
work and the supply of labour. 

In the Indian Union as a whole, adult male workers are paid the 
highest ‘daily wage (20.2 annas) for harvesting ; the wages for threshing 
and transplanting were 19.3 and 18.5 annas respectively. Weeding is the 
lowest paid operation, the daily wage being 14.3 annas. For the other 
agricultural operations the average daily wage for men varies between 
16 and 17 annas. The average for preparatory operations is a little 
higher than for ploughing but lower than the average for all operations. 

Of the male workers about 58 per cent. can secure additional non 
agricultural employment during an average of 56 days per annum. 
rhe type of work available depends on local conditions and consists of 
road building or other public works, house construction, digging wells 
and chopping wood, In Madhya Pradesh the making of bidi (cigarettes) 
on piece wages is an important occupation and in some parts of Assam, 
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sundry light jobs, such as watching crops and the flow of water to the 
fields and general field work during the busy season. Casual child 
workers are more often employed for harvesting, weeding and transplant 
ing, the spre ading of manure, etc. 

Generally the types of non-agricultural work for wages availabl 
to children are the same as those available to adults, namely carting, 
earth-work on roads, wells and buildings, etc., and in a limited number 
of provinces bidi-making, the collection of tendu-leaves, the decortica 
tion of groundnuts, and work on tea, coffee and jute plantations. 

Child workers are on the average employed on wages for 165 day 
in a year—150 days in agricultural and 15 days in non-agricultural! 
employment. The average daily wage is 11.1 annas in agricultural and 
9.9 annas in non-agricultural employment. 


Living Standards 
Income. 


The family has as an economic unit various sources of income, 
including agricultural and non-agricultural labour, the cultivation of it 
own land, and occupations other than farming. 

Che average annual income per family workcd out to 447 rupe 
of which 287 rupees (64.2 per cent.) accrued from agricultural labour ; 
other sources, including occupations other than farming, accounted for 
10.5 per cent. of the total family income. 

It is estimated that, on an average, about 57 per cent. of the total 
income from agricultural wages accrue from cash payments and the 
remaining 43 per cent. from payments in kind, including perquisites. 

Ihe average annual income of an attached worker’s family is higher 
than that of a casual labourer’s family, the respective figures being 
489 and 442 rupees. The higher income is almost entirely due to a 
greater number of days of employment. But tied as they are to the 
land of the employer for the greater part of the year, the attached 
workers are not in a position to take to other activities, with the result 
that their income from such activities is generally lower than that of a 
casual labourer’s family, but not so low as might have been expected. 

About one-half of the agricultural families have land. Workers with 
land, however, hold only small strips, and the average size of their 
holdings is only 2.86 acres; 53 per cent. of the holdings are owned, 
44 per cent. are taken on rent and only 3 per cent. are held free of rent. 

The average income of a family with land is much higher than that 
of a family without land, the difference being about one-fourth of the 
total family income. The fact that the major source of income (60 to 
70 per cent.) is agricultural labour indicates that these families are pri- 
marily worker families rather than cultivator families. Owing to their 
preoccupation with land, the wage income of families with land is lower 
than that of landless families, but this deficiency in wage employment is 
more than made up by the income earned from the cultivation of 
their land. 

The total annual income of all the agricultural labour families in the 
Indian Union was estimated at 7,900 million rupees. According to the 
report of the National Income Committee (1954), the national income 
for 1950/51 was 95,300 million rupees. The income of all agricultural! 
labour families, who form 22.7 per cent. of the total number of families, 
urban and rural, thus accounts for only 8.3 per cent. of the national 
income. The average annual income per head is 104 rupees. In general 
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cereals allowed to a manual worker under rationing and the 14 oz 
prescribed by nutrition experts in a “ balanced ” diet. 

The consumption of pulses per head is only 1.1 oz. per consumption 
unit (average value 19 rupees a year). 

The consumption of oil comes to 10.9 rupees per family. The con 
sumption of milk and milk products is negligible except in the Punjab 
and the Patiala and East Punjab States Union. The annual expenditure 
per family on vegetables is 4.8 rupees, on sugar 6.2 rupees and on meat, 
fish, and eggs 6.6 rupees. 

The diet of the agricultural worker consists mainly of cereals that 
lack protective food value and have little variety, taste or colour, Hence 
the importance of spices (average annual expenditure 11.3 rupees or 
2.9 per cent. of the expenditure on food) to make the monotonous meals 
more appetising. 

Clothing, footwear, bedding and household requisites are significantly 
affected by climate, tradition and social environment but, having spent 
on food 85,3 per cent. of the total expenditure, the family cannot spend 
much on these items. The average annual expenditure is 29 rupees or 
6.3 per cent. of total consumption expenditure. With this amount, a 
worker's family can afford only a dhoti or a pyjama and a khurta for an 
adult male and a sari for a woman. Children are mostly to be found 
semi-clothed, especially during the summer. Footwear is used only in 
certain areas, where the expenditure per family is insignificant. 

Firewood, twigs, dry leaves, straw and sometimes cow dung ar 
used as fuel, and no expenditure is incurred on this item. A bottle of 
kerosene oil or a box of matches is bought for lighting ; sometimes light 
is provided by the fire from the oven or from the twigs and logs used 
for warming up the family during the winter. The average annual 
expenditure on this item is 5 rupees (1.1 per cent. of the total expen 
diture). 

The housing of agricultural workers is far from satisfactory. The 
houses are small, congested and made of mud and thatch ; 90.2 per cent. 
of the workers live in self-owned houses, 7.9 per cent. in rent-free houses 
and only 1.9 per cent. in rented houses. 

Houses with one room constitute 55 per cent. of the total, those with 
two rooms 27 per cent. ; the average number of rooms per house is 1.9. 

The annual expenditure per family on “ services and miscellaneous ” 
is 30 rupees (6.5 per cent. of total expenditure). This group comprises 
a variety of items, including the services of a washerman and barber 
washing soap, cigarettes, tobacco, nuts and liquor. 

There is practically no expenditure on the education of children. 
The expenditure on medicine and amusement is almost negligible. 

Of the total consumption units 2.0 per cent. consume less than 
50 rupees, 24.4 per cent. consume between 51 and 100 rupees, 36.0 per 
cent. consume Senwenn 100 and 150 rupees, 19.5 per cent. consume 
between 150 and 200 rupees, 9.0 per cent. consume between 200 and 
250 rupees, and 9.1 per cent. consume more than 250 rupees a year. 

Poor as industrial and plantation workers are, agricultural workers 
are even worse off. The percentage expenditure on food is much higher 
in the case of agricultural labour families (84 to 90 per cent.) than in 
the case of either industrial (with few exceptions, 53 to 73 per cent.) or 
plantation worker families (72 to 77 per cent.). 

The industrial workers spend more on fuel and lighting (7 to 10 per 
cent.) and on house rent (2 to 7 per cent.) than the agricultural workers’ 
families. 
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Shopkeepers came next with 6 rupees, while co-operative societies lent 
only 1 rupee. 

rhe number of indebted families in the different expenditure groups 
expressed as a percentage of the total number of families in the grou] 


is more cr less constant: 40.7 to 47.2 per cent., with an average of 
45.0 per cent. Except for the families spending less than 100 rupee 


the debt per indebted family is also the same. The position regardin 


indebtedness does not seem to be much affected by the level 
consumption expenditure. 
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ANGELOPOULOS, Angelos. L’atome unira-t-il le monde ? Aspects économiques, 
sociaux, politiques. Paris, R. Pichon & R. Durand-Auzias, 1956. 216 pp. 
750 francs. 


This thought-provoking book, based to a considerable extent on the 
information made available by the Atomic Energy Conference in August 
1955, gives a comprehensive account of the possible economic consequences 
of the growing use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Although the 
author complains that that Conference did not pay sufficient attention to 
the social implications of this new development, it may be suggested that 
it would have been interesting if Mr. Angelopoulos himself had done rather 
more to fill this gap. But this is a very minor criticism, and it can readily 
be understood that at this early stage it is not possible to do more than 
speculate on the possible social consequences of atomic energy 

The author clearly outlines the nature of atomic energy, the need of the 
world for new sources of energy and the possibility of finding these not only 
in the fission of the atom but also in its | ee and in solar energy. He goes 
on to consider the probable economic consequences both in the highly indus- 
trialised and in the less highly developed countries 

With regard to possible social consequences, the author points out that 
the opposition to the introduction of muchinery during the Industrial 
Revolution was due mainly to the failure of those who introduced machines 
to foresee the social consequences and to take steps in advance to meet them. 
He warns strongly against committing the same mistake in the case of 
atomic energy. 

Not all readers will agree with the author's concluding speculations, but 
they will undoubtedly find them challenging. The author believes that the 
widespread use of atomic energy (together with automation and other 
technological advances) will lead to increased state participation in industry 
and perhaps to the eventual disappearance of large-scale private under 
takings. He concludes that as a result of more intensive competition between 
East and West there may well be a progressive narrowing of the differences 
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tion obtained from a number of Belgians and others and from international 
officials concerned with European question 

In the first part the author gives a broad conspectus of the forms and 
methods of economic integration that have been put to a practical test 
since the end of the Second World War by various types of inte 
mental or supra-national European co-operation—-Western Europe 
Union (which succeeded the Brussels Treaty Organisation the Coun 
of Europe and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and particul: 
jenelux, the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation an 
European Coal and Steel Community 

Ihe author defines the role, objectives, potential achievements and 
of each of these bodies; he points out how they differ, emphasise \ 
they overlap and how needless duplication could be avoided, and tries to 
determine along what lines all their activities should ultimately be directed 
In this connection he notes that the social philosophy that has hitherto 
inspired the work of these bodies seems inadequate, and warns of the 
danger of a policy of European integration in which ends and means 
confused and that neglect the fact that the economic expansion to be 
achieved by creating a common market is not an end in itself but a means 
of securing a general improvement in living standards. It is not enough 
simply to wait for economic developments to solve Europe’s social prob 
lems automatically. The author considers that social policy has its own 
part to play in bringing into being a European community, which can 
really be justified only if it is centred on the human factor and has the sup 
port of the working masses. 

From this standpoint the author proceeds to make a detailed review 
of all the factors in this tremendous problem, particularly the demographi 
position (rise in the numbers and the average age of the population of 
Europe) and the staggering technical developments that have taken place. 
He goes into the policies, the measures and the activities of the variou 
agencies under examination, referring also to the activities and experience 
of the I.L.O. and to the steps taken in Belgium in an attempt to discover a 
suitable starting point for better co-ordinated European action, hingeing 
more closely on social requirements, in the fields of manpower, social security, 
wages and conditions of work and industrial relations. On each of these 
points the author lists the positive and negative aspects of the measures 
so far decided on, taken or contemplated, and makes further suggestions 
and proposals. 

One of the aims of the author's suggestions as regards manpower policy 
is to secure the gradual establishment of a common employment market 
by adjusting laws and regulations to the new need for the free movement 
of labour ; establishing zones of unlimited movement ; revising European 
migration policy in the light of demographic and technological factor 
and reshuffling responsibilities among international institutions concerned 
with this problem; retraining and regrading workers to keep up with 
technical progress; stabilising incomes while countering redundancy 
securing co-operation among European employment services in order to 
promote the geographical mobility of labour ; arriving at a I uropean cor 
cept of suitable employment ; establishing European machinery to match 
applications for employment and notified vacancies ; and developing all 
types of vocational training—apprenticeship, including general apprentic: 
ship, technical education, the training of adults and the training of super 
visors—-with a view to promoting the upgrading of workers, due attention 
being paid to the need to make manpower policy generally subject to th 
authority and the joint initiative of the Ministers of Labour of Europea 
countries 

Social security is a factor both in social progress and in the achievement 
of social democracy in so far as it frees man from his shackles and promote 
and facilitates the participation of the workers in the activities of executiy 
and advisory bodies. The author therefore considers that social security 
will have a very important place in a future integrated Europe. Aftet 
tracing the legal development of a European social security policy and 
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rights that the community of European c 

ing to the citizens, and more particular] 
Ihe author does not ignore the danger 

scale that would be involved in a certain form of Euroy 

he considers that European integration must be ipplementer 

achievement of a certain amount of regional autonomy, so that the 

major social and economic regions may have greater freedom 

bounds set by general national development plan 

to weigh more heavily in national policy the State 

controls and resume its function as an arbiter 

could share in the common task. 

DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT’? BUREAU OF 
SOURCI GEOLOGY AND GEOPHYSI Australia The Australian Minera 

Industry, 1954 Review Melbourne, 1955. vi+-226 pp. 12s 


Emperaire, |. Les nomades de la mer Second edition. Pari 

1955. 286 pp 

his work constitutes a general study of the surviving Alkaluf Ind 
who live in the Islands of the Magellan Archipelago aving lived am 
these groups for two years, the author speaks of them with evident felk 
feeling and a real understanding of their problems. The work begins v 
a survey of the geographical environment in which the Alkaluf Indi 
live, the resources of the country, the climate, et the author ! 
his account with a histor'cal summary of the discovery of the 
Europeans and the dealings between the conquerors and the i 
inhabitants ; a brief section summarising the existi ledge on 
subject deals with the Indian peoples who once inhabited the area and 
are now extinct (Téhuelche, Onas, Chilote, Chono, Yahgan), better kn 
under the generic name of Fuegians. The anthropological and ethnol 
part of the work is entirely devoted to the last survivors of the Alka 
Indians. A brief analysis is given of living and working condition kill 
dwellings, health and hygiene conditions and social and religious life 
well as the artistic activities of these population grouy In addition, t 
author makes an objective effort to isolate the reasons why these people 
are dying out 

rhe increasingly rapid decline of the Alkaluf Indians is a tr: 
it is now impossible to check. The climatic, health and hygienic 
and the social, cultural and moral disintegration following on 
of Western civilisation with indigenous culture are the basic cause 

rhe work is supplemented by a short bibliography and a map 


HAUT-COMITE CONSULTATIF DE LA POPULATION ET DE 1! 
DENCE DU CONSEIL, France. La population franga 
métropolitaine Paris, La Documentation francaise 
930 francs 
When the French Parliament requested the Government to 
report on the demographic situation, the task of preparing the report 
entrusted to the Advisory Committee on Population and Family Affair 
Other studies of the same kind had already been carried out, notably 
Sweden, the Netherlands and England After many meetings the Centra 
Committee has finished the part of its report dealing with the populat 
of the home country rhis is the subject of the present publicatior 
regards the population of Overseas lrance, the task has proved to be longs 
and more complicated owing to the lac k of data, but it seems likel 
basis of the material already collected, that the second part of the 
will be published in the near future 
rhe first five chapters of the present report describe the dey 
of the population up to the eve of the First World War and 
economic and social causes and consequences, with particular 
the fall in the birth rate. The next three chapters deal wit! 
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did not distinguish more than two big groups—capitalists and workers 
whereas a more penetrating analysis would reveal that the actual position 
is more complex, This over-simplification affords at any rate a partial 
explanation of many of Marx’s views, which Professor Marchal discusse 
at length 

The author concludes that the Marxist analysis cannot be accepted 
otherwise than as a whole, including Marxist metaphysics ; but it is possible 
by unceasing effort to eliminate the metaphysics from Marxist analytical 
method and to retain many sound suggestions 


MINISTERE bES AFFAIRES KCONOMIQUES, Belgium. L’économie belge en 
diagrammes. Brussels, 1955. 92 pp 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, Ethiopia. Economic Progre 
Ethiopia. Addis Ababa, 1955. xii+-171 pp. 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLY, United Kingdom. Harwell, the British Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment, 1946-1951. WLondon, H.M. Stationery Office 
155. 128 pp. 6s. 


MISSION FRANCAISE DE PRODUCTIVITE AUX ETATS-UNIS. Le travail féminin 
aux Etats-Unis, Rapport de la Mission, octobre-décembre 1953. Paris 
Société auxiliaire pour la diffusion des éditions de productivité, 1955 
94 pp. 


MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE PRactTICES COMMISSION, United Kingdom 
Report on the Supply and Export of Certain Semi-Manufactures of Copper 
and Copper-Based Alloys. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955 
viii+ 231 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Roiiet, Henri. Sur le chantier social. L'action sociale des catholiques en 
France (1870-1940). Collection “ Savoir pour agir”, Vol. III. Preface 
by Joseph Foi.iet. Lyons, Editions de la chronique sociale de France, 
1955. 350 pp. 850 francs. 

A number of books have already been written on the growth of the 
social Catholic movement in France, but not one of them has given such an 
exhaustive review. The author has sought to recall every move of merit 
even those that lasted but a day and were replaced by others better suited 
to the needs of the moment ; but Mr. Rollet is not confused by the unexpected 
diversity revealed by his research : on the contrary, he writes as a historian, 
bringing out the essential trends, the major achievements which have stood 
the test of time—the Catholic Welfare Weeks and Welfare Service, th: 
broad-based organisation known as Action Populaire—while not neglecting 
the results of extensive day-to-day effort in the most varied fields—family 
medicine, culture, apprenticeship, trade unions, social welfare work, seamen’s 
welfare, etc. Social catholicism has not been represented by any specifi 
parliamentary party, but such strong characters as Albert de Mun played 
a most important part in the formulation of labour law. 


SHWADRAN, Benjamin, The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers. New 

York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. xii+500 pp. $7. 

The author has made an interesting and useful study of the rivalm 
between the Great Powers and the keen competition among the large petr 
leum companies in their efforts, motivated by political and economic considera 
tions, to obtain oil resources in the countries of the Middle East: of the 
political, financial and social aspects of the exploitation of oil in the different 
countries of the region ; and of the impact of the West, as represented b 
the oil companies and their modern methods and activities in developing 
the oil resources, on the economic and social life of the population in this 
region, 

The author traces the historical developments connected with the early 
and more recent attempts to secure oil concessions and with their exploit 
ation ; describes the political, economic and social structure of the countries 
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SmitTH, A. Delafield. The Right to Lif 
Carolina Press, 1955. xi+ 204 pp. $3.50 


TEXNIKON EI|NIMEAHTHPION THE EAAAAOL. Teyuind Gduata Kai épydvans 
épyaaias Athen Technikon Chronikon 1955 157 pp 


The Greek Chamber of Technology has published in a special volume the 


series of 15 lectures given at the National Technical University, in collabora 


tion with the International Labour Organisation, on technical questi 
Professors and well know 


having a special bearing on the Greek economy V 
their special qualifications lectured on, among other 


figures chosen for 
things, productivity, technical assistance, vocational training, impor 
tant branches of industry, inland transport and occupational safety and 
health. These lecturers placed the technical problems in their 1 

international perspective and laid stress on the contribution n 
Industrial Committees and other technical organs of the | 


evolution of social and labour policy in Greece. 


ee 


Statistics. 


DEPARTMENT OF CENSUS AND STATISTI ylor Census of Merchand 


and Services. Colombo, 1955. 545 pp 1.50 rupec 


HILL, A. Bradford Principle s of Medical lalistiu Sixth edition, revis« 
and enlarged. New York, Oxford University Press, 1955. ix + 314 py 


STATISTISCHES BUNDESAMT. Federal Kepublic of Germany Wirtscha/ 
hkunde dev Bundesrepublik Deutschland. Stuttgart, Cologne, W. Kol 


hammer, 1955. 561 pp 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


CONFEDERAZIONE ITALIANA DIRIGENTI DI AzIENDA. IJ divigenti di azienda 
nella vita del paese. Dieci anni di ascesa, 1944-1955. Rome, 1955. 794 py 
2,250 lire. 

Surveys the activities of the 

Undertakings during the past ten year 
The work shows how the Confederation and its affiliated federations have 

contributed to the economic development of Italy during this period 

particularly in terms of production and social and economic progres 

rhe book also contains a foreword by Mr. Giuseppe Togni, Pri 
of C.1.D.A., and short prefaces by the chairmen of the federations affiliated 
to the Confederation 


Italian Confederation of Managers of 


ident 


Special number 


Entrepreneurs et entreprises. Livre d'or de l'es treprise francaise 
du Moniteur 


of Moniteur des travaux publics et du bdtiment. Paris, Edition 
des travaux publics, 1955. Ixxiv 4 202+ xev pp. 2,000 fran 


Labour Law. 


Banpay, Saleem. Shops and Establishments Legislation. Karachi 
Irading House, Mochi Galli, Saddar, 1955 174 pp. 
Ihe book sets out in Urdu, the chief vernacular of we 
provisions of the Sind Shops and Establishments Act, which 
to the Federal Capital of Pakistan and the area formerly know: 
province of Sind. The legislative provisions have been supy 
explanations and suitable notes The I.L.0O. labour survey 
Pakistan (1952-53) during its visits to workplaces noted that 
cases employe rs were not aware of the legislative provisions concerning thy 
employment of labour, and hoped that labour laws would be made available 
in appropriate languages. The present publication is a welcome private 
effort in that direction 
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27 April-1 May 1955. New York, Columbia University Press, 1955 

x+203 pp. $3.50. 

This is the fifth in a series of volumes published by the National Ma: 
power Council in an effort to stimulate consideration of current manpower 
problems and policies in the United States, particularly those that relate to 
skill development. 

The deliberations of the conference centred on the recommendations 
put forward in the National Manpower Council’s report on A Policy for 
Skilled Manpower (1954). The discussions were organised around three 
main policy areas; secondary education and the development of skill 
industry and the development of skill ; and the community and the develop 
ment of skill. 

The addresses, working papers and summaries of the working group 
set up at the conference indicate a considerable measure of agreement as 
to the primary needs to be met and action to be taken and point to a number 
of practical obstacles to be overcome in order to improve the work skill 
of the American labour force 

The principal views on which there appeared to be a large measure of 
agreement among delegates to the conference may be summarised as follows 


(1) The key factor in broadening the basis of skill development in the 
United States at the present time is the secondary school system. The key 
factor in good education is good teaching. The schools, to do their job 
effectively, need increased resources and intensified community support. 
rhey also need to be put in a position to attract and retain good teaching 
staff 

(2) Industry and labour must also place more stress on training. Small 
as well as large firms should expand and improve their efforts and explor¢ 
new ways of building effective training programmes. Improved supervision 
is a prerequisite for good training within industry. The trade unions can 
assist through their role in apprenticeship, through their influence or 
seniority provisions and through the assistance they can give to schools 
and other agencies concerned. 

(3) Greater co-ordination of the education and training efforts of the 
armed services and civilian institutions concerned would help to raise work 
skills in the nation. 

(4) Guidance services, in schools and in the community at large, need 
to be strengthened so that better information about job opportunities and 
the means of qualifying for them is provided. 

(5) Long-range forecasting of trends with respect to manpower requir 
ments in general and skilled labour requirements in particular should be 
developed at the national level and the local level 


Migration. 


Banton, Michael. The Coloured Ouarter. Negro Immigrants in an English 

City. London, Jonathan Cape, 1955. 253 pp. 21 

A sociological study of the position of immigrants from West Africa and 
the West Indies living in a small area of the East End of London 

After a historical account of earlier immigrant groups, the writer deals 
with the source and character of recent immigration and reports the result 
of his investigations into the way of living followed by the post-war wave 
of Negro immigrants. A chapter on “ The Immigrants in Industry ” 
enlightening information on the experiences of employers who have engaged 
these immigrants and illustrates that the difficulties that the latter have 
faced have not been so much the result of positive discrimination in the field 
of employment as of personal difficulties in achieving a satisfactory social 
adjustment, which is in part due to the withholding of social acceptanc« 
by the British public. In his concluding chapter the writer suggests certain 
lines of policy that might be followed by the Government and by voluntar 
organisations that would go some way towards aiding the assimilation of 
these immigrants 
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Agriculture. 


NTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEI1 Boerderijbouw in 
nigde Staten van Amerika. Rapport Studiegroep Landbouw 
in English. The Hague, 1955. 64 pp. 5.50 florins 
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in de V.S. Rapport Studiegroep Landbouw. Summary in English 
Hague, 1955. 115 pp. 4.50 florins 
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miques, 1955. 477 pp 5 000 fran: 
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MIGHELL, Ronald I American Agriculluy Its Structur id Place 
I-conomy 4 volume in the Census Monograph Series, for the Socia 
Science Research Council in co-operation with the Department of Agr 
culture, Agricultural Research Service and the Department of Com 
merce, Bureau of the Censu New York, John Wiley & Sons, In 
London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1955. xii+187 pp 5 
Provides the most up-to-date picture of American agriculture « urrently 

available, since it is based largely on the 1950 censu Highly readablk 

illustrated by well-chosen tables and figuré the volume provide a solid 
platform from which others may launch forth on pecific assignment 
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